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EDITORIAL 





HE IDEA of a top-level conference among France, 
Britain and the United States—now scheduled for 
Bermuda late this month—was certainly a propaganda 
gambit at the start. Nonplused by European and Asian 
demands for a meeting with Malenkov, discouraged by 
the all too meager evidences of Kremlin good will, the 
Eisenhower Administration played for time by calling 
this meeting. When Eisenhower, Churchill and the new 
French Premier actually sit down, the picture of Com- 
munist intentions ought to be much clearer. Less than 
a week after Eisenhower announced the Bermuda meet- 
ing, the Kremlin refused to renew Austrian peace talks— 
a significant test of peaceful intentions—and the pres- 
sure for submission to Moscow was somewhat reduced. 
There would be cause for a major inter-Allied confer- 
ence, however, even without such pressure. The mounting 
political antagonisms within the NATO bloc, fueled at 
every turn by Moscow, have already had far-reaching 
military and economic effects. Anglo-American diverg- 
ences on China (see Christopher Emmet’s article, page 4) 
and on East-West trade are serious; they have hampered 
conduct of the Korean War a dozen times already and 
will cause many new problems if an armistice is signed. 
Franco-American relations are in utter disarray, and 
were not helped by the fall of Premier Mayer hours after 
he had announced the Bermuda parley. The European 
Army Treaty is now in the curious position of having 
been ratified by West Germany, whose sovereignty it 
constricts, without any hope of similar ratification by 
the French, who originally proposed it. Left holding the 
EDC bag is the United States, which, because of its 
ardent support of France and the European Army, has 
tied itself into a knot on the critical issue of German 
reunification. 

These contradictions in Allied policy reflect not so 
much the bumbling of diplomats as the shocking differ- 
ence in the climate of French, British and American 
opinion, each of which (there is no exclusive blame 
here) has been profoundly ignorant and/or misinformed 
on fundamental issues. In each country, broader under- 
standing of Allied problems has taken second place to 
domestic political shenanigans. 

It would be naive to presume that a week’s conversa- 
tion between Eisenhower, Churchill and M. Mayer’s suc- 
cessor will drastically alter this situation. Any agree- 
ments the three heads of state could reach would still 
have to survive the inflamed opinions of their peoples. 
For this reason, a somewhat broader conference is 





needed, if not at Bermuda then elsewhere—a closed- 
door conference at which the leading political figures 
and opinion-makers of all three nations could receive 
and discuss frankly the best information available to 
their governments. We do not ask here a public con- 
frontation between Senator McCarthy and Aneurin 
Bevan, but rather a private meeting at which, for ex- 
ample, Senator Knowland and Clement Attlee could 
frankly exchange views. In view of the increasing suc- 
cess of the Communist “Hate Your Ally” drive, such a 
broader conference is imperative now. Anti-Germanism 
and anti-Americanism in France, anti-Americanism and 
pro-Maoism in England, isolationism and Smoot-Haw- 
leyism in America are, quite obviously, so powerful as to 
prevent the diplomats at Bermuda from uniting on any- 
thing more than a tentative and temporary policy, shot 
through with loopholes. 

The chief problems faced by the Bermuda conferees 
are the Korean War, a European defense system and the 
continuing European economic crisis. To all of these 
problems the conferees will bring not only divergent 
views, but divergent political realities at home to con- 
tend with. Nevertheless, these domestic political facts 
cannot be allowed to dictate the Allied decisions. The 
grim fact remains that, much as Britain would like 
to placate Mao and resume East-West trade, much as 
France would prefer to rearm neither Germany nor 
herself, the Western world is still menaced by an aggres- 
sive international conspiracy which has changed neither 
its intentions nor its basic policies. As long as Mao’s 
armies are on the rampage in Asia, as long as the Soviet 
and satellite armies keep swelling, as long as Com- 
munists and Soviet agents continue unremitting war 
against democratic institutions, the West must fight back. 


I; Is an ironic commentary on political oratory that 
the forward-looking 1952 campaign choice of “Con 
tainment or Liberation?” has, for all intents and pur- 
poses, been supplanted by “Containment or Appease 
ment?” in the real world of 1953. If President Eisen- 
hower received any mandate in last November’s election, 
it was for an anti-Communist policy at least as bold as 
that of President Truman, if not more so. After four 
months of what was supposed to be “positive world lead- 
ership,” the best we can now expect from the Republican 
leaders is that they not back down on the anti-Com- 
munist commitments of the past. 

Congressional Republicans have already shown their 
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Bermuda Parley 


readiness to retreat. National security to many of them 
is synonymous with the balanced budget, and anti-Com- 
munism to many others consists of “exposing” well- 
known American fellow-travelers and abandoning all 
the real battlegrounds of the cold war. Furthermore, the 
pressure from our allies for “accommodation” of Mao 
and Malenkov is greater than ever. Time and again, 
we have watered down our truce proposals in Korea to 
the point where now only a thin shred of human dignity 
remains: our insistence on freedom for Chinese and 
Korean anti-Communist refugees. If we yield on this 
issue, the pressure for appeasement on a grand scale 
(Red China in the UN, resumption of East-West trade. 
etc.) will be almost irresistible. 

It is up to President Eisenhower, acting on the sure 
mandate he received from the American 
people to check world Communism with every means at 
his command, to exert leadership at Bermuda. First of 
all, he must seek Allied confirmation of the principles 
of his April 16 speech as the common goal of the NATO 
alliance and the only suitable basis for future negotia- 
tions with the Kremlin. Unless the men at Bermuda make 
it plain that there is but one NATO policy, and that a 
firm one, the men in the Kremlin will continue to view 
any Big Four meeting only as an opportunity to drive 
new wedges between the Allies. 

Second, the President must express to his colleagues 
the unmistakable temper of the American people: “Bil- 
lions for defense, but not a cent more for procrastina- 
tion.” The bipartisan enthusiasm for foreign aid, so 
obvious in the 1947-51 period, has palled largely be- 
cause of Allied unwillingness to make sacrifices and take 
decisions. France’s dodge on the European Army Treaty 
is inexcusable for a nation which blocks West German 
rearmament, opposes German reunification and seeks 
US. aid (with no questions asked) not only at home 
but in Indo-China. Britain’s continued trade with Red 
China, combined with the seeming deference of her 
statesmen to Peking, has lost her many friends here. The 
President must make it clear that such behavior by our 
allies completely undermines his own fight against the 
Congressional aid-cutters and protectionists. 

Third, the President must reaffirm the fact that 
Britain, France and other European powers are not our 
only allies, and that the peoples in Asia who are ready 
to fight to preserve democratic institutions are more 
than “poor relations,” called on to die one moment, sold 
down the river the next. Much as America has sacrificed 
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in Korea, Britain in Malaya, France in Indo-China, the 
fact is that the people of Korea have given far more to 
the common defense of freedom than all of these coun- 
tries combined; only an unfeeling racial snobbery can 
explain the prevalent Allied ingratitude toward Korea’s 
costly and valiant struggle. At Bermuda, the President 
must reaffirm the original concept of the Korean War 
as a battle for a democratic, united and independent 
Korea—a goal which the Allies must never abandon, 
and must pursue militarily whenever the Communists 
show bad faith. If the Reds at Panmunjom reject the 
latest UN offer (which, as widespread Korean mourning 
indicates, went a lot farther than decency should have 
permitted), the time to pursue that goal is now. The 
recent atomic-artillery tests in Nevada plainly indicate 
new possibilities for a rapid and victorious termination 
of that tragic conflict. 


CYNIC once remarked that this was the century in 
A which “propaganda has replaced society.” The in- 
sight was never more valuable than at this moment, 
when few would dare guess that world Communism is 
at its weakest and the democratic camp has moved to 
the peak of its postwar power. It is time the democracies 
reassessed the fundamental strength of their position, 
examined carefully the mortal stresses behind the Iron 
Curtain, and proceeded accordingly. This is a time for 
bold strokes rather than vacillation, for pressing the 
offensive to the enemy rather than for accommodating 
him. This is the time to tighten the East-West embargo, 
not to lift it; to win Korea, not to abandon her; to arm 
free Europe, not to permit her to prostrate herself; to 
appeal boldly to the Soviet groups and classes which 
oppose international subversion and war, not to bolster 
their adventuristic, albeit shaky, rulers of the moment. 

All the speeches, diplomatic notes, press releases and 
editorials of the past two months have not altered the 
fundamental challenge posed to the Western world by 
the death of Stalin: the challenge of a fear-ridden system 
suddenly bereft of its prime mover. The Bermuda con- 
ferees can only meet that challenge with unity, clarity 
and boldness. If they meet it with disunity, or if they pur- 
chase unity by rank appeasement, the sons of the West 
will pay even as a generation of the East has been paying. 
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Trans-Atlantic Split 


on Pacific Policy 


By Christopher Emmet 


recrimination between the British 
Parliament and the American Con- 
gress is the more regrettable because 
it is partly due to past neglect by 
both countries—neglect not only by 
the Governments themselves but by 
private institutions and by the press 

of both countries. 
It has long been obvious that, the 


be PRESENT MOOD of mutual 


moment fighting stopped in Korea. 
an Anglo-American quarrel was 
bound to break out unless differences 
were settled in advance: and yet 
virtually nothing was done on either 
side. Of course, there were discus- 
sions behind the scenes on an official 
level. But, as long as the mood in 
the parliaments and public opinion 
of the two countries remained un- 
changed, the best the officials could 
do was to cordially agree to disagree. 

Now that the extent of our differ- 
ences has been clearly revealed, we 
cannot wait for some new emergency 
to cement once again the basic unity 
of our two countries. The cold war is 
primarily a test of endurance: to 
meet it. we must increase the scale 
and the machinery of consultation 
with all our allies, especially with 
Britain. It is to be hoped that the 
Bermuda conference will help bring 
about such a closer relationship. 

Two years ago, this writer sent a 
letter to the New York Times on 
this subject and observed: 

“The question is whether the 
British people are as familiar with 
prevailing U.S. views on China as 
are the American people with 


CHRISTOPHER Emmet has been a 
contributor for more than a decade. 





ATTLEE: SEES ONLY ‘CHINA LOBBY’ 


British views. | am not speaking 

here of the extremist opinions of 

a small minority in the U.S. Sen- 

ate, but of the overwhelming ma- 

jority of both our political parties, 
as illustrated by the unanimous 

Senate resolution in favor of 

branding Communist China an 

aggressor and refusing it admis- 
sion to the UN.” 

The above is equally true today. 
as indicated by the fact that former 
Minister Attlee attributes 
American opposition to the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the UN 
largely to the power of Senator Mc- 
Carthy. Appropriately enough, Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas—a lifelong friend 
of Anglo-American unity—gave the 


Prime 


most effective and yet the most con- 
ciliatory reply to Mr. Attlee. 
Although there are many factors 
involved in Anglo-American differ- 
ences about China, in the writer’s 
view the most important single ele- 
ment is the limited size of British 


newspapers compared to those in the 
United States. The result has been 
that British views on China have re. 
ceived fifty times more publicity in 
America than the British press has 
devoted to the majority Congres. 
sional opinions on China. 

It is also fair to recall that the 
British view may be influenced to 
some extent by the local situation in 
Hong Kong, which has a vital com. 
mercial interest in trade with Com- 
munist China, regardless of the po- 
litical dangers of such a course. Pos. 
sibly the British view is the generally 
correct one, but whichever nation is 
right, one aspect of the present situa- 
tion is especially dangerous: That is 
the false impression in Britain that 
the American view is not a genuine 
one, honestly held with the same sort 
of bi-partisan unanimity which pre- 
vails in Great Britain. The fact is 
that, while many Americans have 
urged stronger U.S. action against 
Communist China, not a single in- 
fluential political figure has urged 
adoption of the policies generally 
favored in Britain. Once this is un- 
derstood, British leaders wil! treat 
the American view with a_ respect 
and consideration which they will 
never accord to what they now re 
gard as the views of an extremist 
pressure group dominated by Sen- 
ator McCarthy. 

Without belittling the very consid- 
erable influence which Senator Me- 
Carthy has achieved, the truth is that 
his actual power in foreign policy has 
been exaggerated by his opponents. 
who are trying to arouse the country 
against what they regard as a great 
potential danger. However valid 
other British criticisms of Senator 
McCarthy may be. they cannot pos- 
sibly blame him for American policy 
on China or Korea, for until recently 
Senator McCarthy has been almost 
exclusively concerned with the hunt 
for Communists on the domestic 
scene, and Anglo-American differ- 
ences on China have existed for 
years. 

Let it be said at once that. in spite 
of the fact that America has borne 
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95 per cent of the UN burden in 
Korea, we cannot ignore the wishes 
of our UN allies, since this is a UN 
operation. The greatest single value 
of the defense of Korea is that it was 
a pioneer effort in collective security. 
The question is whether the United 
States has shown a reasonable defer- 
ence to the views of its allies in con- 
ducting the operation. 

It is safe to say that only a few 
of the best informed people in Britain 
know that Prime Minister Nehru 
himself proclaimed that the Indian 
Resolution on prisoners of war 

“did not recognize voluntary re- 

patriation of prisoners, nor was 

there any question of prisoners 
being asked whether they wished 
to return or decline to do so. It 

did not recognize the right of 

asylum for prisoners of war which 

applies to political refugees. There 
was to be no screening of prison- 
ers. It insured that all prisoners 
would be released from the custody 
of the detaining side and in neu- 
tral territory. The presumption 
was that they would go back to 
their country of origin. In fact. 
repatriation would have begun as 
soon as these prisoners were re- 
leased from detention.” 
Yet surely this admission, which was 
spelled, out by the Indian delegate. 
Krishna Menon, before the UN, jus- 
tifies America’s misgivings about a 
neutral commission consisting of In- 
dia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden 
and Switzerland, with India having 
the deciding voice. But that commis- 
sion was accepted in the latest U.S. 
prisoner proposal which the British 
have now criticized. 

Contrary to the impression fre- 
quently expressed in the House of 
Commons, that is only the last of a 
long series of U.S. concessions, 
partly granted in deference to British 
and European wishes, partly due to 
our own desire for a Korean cease- 
fire. Thus, the UN’s original terms, 
agreed to by the British Government, 
called for inspection over 
Korea to prevent violation of an ar- 
mistice; forbade the building or re- 
pair of North Korean airfields: called 
for some fifty inspection teams at 
key ports, airfields and railroad junc- 
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tions throughout Korea to prevent 
the secret reinforcement of troops by 
either side; left the UN free to rotate 
its troops; and called for the con- 
tinued occupation of the islands along 
the coast north of the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel, which had been captured by 
UN forces at heavy cost and which 
alone permit an adequate radar 
warning system against any sneak 
attack by air. In the course of sixteen 
months’ negotiation at Panmunjom, 
we made far-reaching concessions 
on every one of those terms. Even 
on the fundamental prisoner-of-war 
issue, we leaned over backwards to 
encourage repatriation, as Selwyn 
Lloyd, MP, and Field Marshal Alex- 
ander confirmed in their reports to 
Parliament. As Secretary Acheson 
told the UN last November: 
“Prisoners were encouraged to 

agree to repatriation, were warned 
of the possible ill effects which 
might result to their families in the 
Communist area if they did not 
return, and were given no promises 
for their future. If there was 
doubt whether a prisoner would 
resist repatriation, he was put in 
the group which had agreed to re- 
turn home. Only when the inter- 
rogator was convinced that the 
prisoner would violently resist re- 
patriation was he classified as not 
available for repatriation.” 

The truth is that, even aside from 
the cease-fire negotiations, the actual 
strategic policy the U. S. Govern- 
ment has followed in Korea has con- 
formed to the wishes of the British 
Government and to prevailing Brit- 
ish newspaper opinion almost 100 
per cent (except in regard to For- 
mosa, and even there some important 
concessions to the British view were 
made). It was only a few months 
ago that we released and began to 
equip Formosa to make diversionary 
attacks on the Chinese mainland, in 
order to relieve pressure on Korea 
and Indo-China. We long delayed 
any effort to rearm Formosa even de- 
fensively, despite its immense stra- 
tegic importance in the eyes of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and we refused 
the offer of 30,000 Chinese Nation- 


alist troops for service in Korea at a 


time when our own men were fight- 
ing with their backs to the wall. 

In December 1951, President Tru- 
man gave Mr. Attlee the reassurance 
he desired in regard to the priority 
of the defense of Europe over Asia 
and promised not to use the atomic 
bomb in Korea without British con- 
sent. While the flower of the U. S. 
Army was at that time resisting an 
overwhelming Chinese Communist 
attack, we did not declare war 
against Communist China, did not 
bomb the Chinese bases in Man- 
churia from which the attack was 
launched, did not use our greatest 
weapon and did not even blockade 
the coast of China (although there 
was and still is a large trade in sup- 
plies of great potential military 
value, whether or not it consists of 
direct strategic material). Our Gov- 
ernment not only rejected General 
MacArthur’s advice, but recalled him 
from duty—partly, at least, for the 
sake of unity with our allies. More 
recently, we rejected the advice of 
General Van Fleet partly for the same 
reason. Such is the United States 
policy which most people in Britain 
believe to have been made by an 
aggressive pressure group. 

It is not necessary to argue here 
whether all or most of the above con- 
cessions were wise, or which ones 
would actually have been adopted by 
the United States Government if it 
had not been influenced by the wish- 
es of its UN allies. But it is cer- 
tain that any measures we failed to 
take would have been morally justi- 
fied, that many of them were urged 
by our military authorities, and that 
most of them were supported by a 
majority of American public opinion. 

We have borne most of the burden 
in money and in blood for the de- 
fense of the UN’s interest and honor 
in Korea, but we have deferred to 
others on most of the great policy de- 
If we are pressed to yield 
further, a rankling sense of injustice 
is bound to undermine American 
confidence both in the UN and in 
our allies, on whom the hope of free- 
dom so greatly depends. 
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New Economic Policies 


for Europe 


The mere lowering of U. S. tariffs won't cure 


Europe's problems — she must take many far-reaching steps of her own 


UROPE’S hopes are rising that the 

United States will lower its tariff 
walls so as to encourage more im- 
ports. We must not disappoint those 
hopes, for the free world depends up- 
on their realization. But we must al- 
so stress the point that the American 
market cannot save Europe; tariff 
revision can only provide Europe 
with a breathing-spell in which to in- 
itiale new economic policies that will 
make her largely independent of the 
American market. 

Exports to America can no more 
solve Europe’s economic problems 
than our liberal immigration policy 
could solve Europe’s population prob- 
lems. From the 1790s on, tens of 
millions of Europeans settled in the 
United States: 12,775,000 of them 
from 1920 to 1951, 3,455,000 in the 
six postwar years alone. Yet a num- 
ber of European nations, especially 
Italy, still suffer from overpopula- 
tion. 

Nor should a more liberal Amer- 
ican policy on imports encourage the 
European illusion, which is strongest 
in Britain, that they must “export or 
die.” However true that may be— 
and it is true—in the short run, it is 
a dangerous policy for the long run. 
The nineteenth century, with its 
“workshops of the world,” is dead 
and buried. A policy of free trade 
is impractical in a world that wants 
to become industrial and is increas- 
ingly adopting economic planning. 

Moreover, the “export or die” pol- 
icy is already creating friction among 


By Lewis Corey 


Former Professor of Economics, Antioch 
College; author, “Meat and Man” 


nations of the free world. Consid- 


erable unemployment prevails in 
French export industries, which, ac- 


cording to reports from Paris last 


February, were suffering from Ger- 





JEAN MONNET: ‘RAISE PRODUCTION’ 


man, British and Italian competition. 
In January, it was reported that one 
cause of the heavy French deficit in 
the European Payments Union ($71,- 
000,000 in December) was the blow 
dealt the French export program by 
trade restrictions imposed by ster- 
ling-area countries. 

In addition, what amounts to a 
small-scale trade war is in progress 


between Japan and Britain. Japanese 


recovery has resulted in a growing 


volume of exports, and the British 
Commonwealth countries are raising 
tariffs on Japanese goods. The Brit- 
ish, complaining that Japanese pot- 
tery is driving them out of the 
American market, are pressuring this 
country to deny Japan most-favored- 
nation treatment. The Japanese accuse 
the British of “dirty work” and the 
British accuse America of strength- 
ening Japan’s competitive power. It 
is a dangerous situation, since Japan 
needs exports as much, if not more, 
than Britain. An overemphasis on 
exports can blow up the unity of the 
free world without solving its econon- 
ic problems—in fact, while making 
them worse. 

There are long-range dangers for 
the United States, too, in a liberal 
tariff policy—the danger, for ex 
ample, of overdevelopment of export 
industries and underdevelopment of 
consumer-goods industries. 

What Europe needs, in addition to 
short-range expedients, is to initiale 
and carry out a long-range program 
based on the new economic policies 
that world conditions call for today. 

The primary need is for the cre- 
ation of a single European market 
which can channel exports from one 
European nation to another, encour- 
age the low costs of rationalization 
and mass production, and develop 
natural resources more fully. Impor- 
tant steps in this direction are being 
taken, e.g., the Schuman Plan; agree 
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ments by several countries for recip- 
rocal abolition of tariffs; the adop- 
tion on February 24 by a conference 
of European Defense Community 
foreign ministers of Holland’s plan 
to tear down Europe’s tariff barriers 
and establish a single market. Euro- 
pean governments are now giving ser- 
jous consideration to creation of a 
“green” plan for agricultural prod- 
ucts, a “white” plan for medical 
supplies, and a special transport or- 
ganization. 

But the economic community of 
Europe will need more than the free 
exchange of goods. It will need con- 
stantly growing production fostered 
by increasing capital investment at 
home in industry, agriculture and 
raw-materials production. Jean Mon- 
net, director of the Schuman Plan 
Authority, has proposed large-scale 
($1,000,000.000 yearly 
for a number of years) to increase 
coal and steel productivity by 20 per 
cent by modernizing equipment and 
improving working and living con- 


investment 


ditions. Such a program is needed 
throughout Europe, especially in 
Britain and France, where domestic 
industry has been starved of capital 
for improvements because capital in- 
vestment overseas brought greater 
profits. 

In addition to increased capital 
investment, changed attitudes on the 
part of European businessmen are 
needed. Europe’s capitalists (includ- 
ing the British, whose textile industry 
is a particularly horrible examp!<) 
have been protected and coddled -y 
their governments and their trade as- 
sociations, with production, competi- 
tion and wages held down while high- 
er profits were sought in higher 
prices. All neo-mercantilist restric- 
tions must go, and so must the busi- 
hessmen’s fear of initiative, enterprise 
and competition. Above all, they 
must lose their fear of high wages, 
for American experience proves that 
an ascending scale of real wages sus- 
tains an upward movement of eco- 
homic activity. 

I have said that Europe needs 
capital investment to increase its pro- 
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duction of raw materials. Most Euro- 
pean nations (Italy is the most tragic 
exception) have considerable nat- 
ural resources to provide those mater- 
ials. But they do not have enough, 
and here is where the situation calls 
for new economic policies of a scien- 
tific-technological nature. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
War, Europeans have complained 
that American stockpiling was starv- 
ing them of essential raw materials 
while raising prices. The professional 
anti-Americans, like Aueurin Bevan, 


Britain. The Observer has this to say: 
“Two basic facts of world econ- 
omy today are that population is 
increasing faster than food pro- 
duction, and manufacturing indus- 
tries faster than the supply of raw 
materials. . . . No country is so 
terribly vulnerable [as Britain] to 
the long-term world trend which 
tends to make manufactures a 
drug on the market and to put 
food and raw materials at a pre- 
mium.” 
Not enough is being done to pro- 
vide more food. A bit more is being 
done to increase production of raw 





have even insinuated that America 
was animated by conscious ill will. 
The stockpiling policy was without 
doubt hastily conceived and clumsily 
carried out; and although it has since 
been modified, there is need for full- 
er coordination of such policies 
among the world’s free nations. Yet 
such coordination, while imperative, 
only solves an immediate short-range 
problem. For the problem of raw 
materials has assumed a new dimen- 
sion which calls for wholly new 
policies. The situation has been strik- 
ingly described by the London Ob- 
server in a series of important articles 
calling for a new economic policy in 


‘EXPORTS TO AMERICA CANNOT SOLVE EUROPE'S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS' 


materials, but still not enough. The 
President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion recently reported that, by 1975, 
the United States will have to import 
25 per cent of its industrial mate- 
rials. In the intervening 22 years, the 
free world’s industrial nations will 
increase their production by 100 to 
250 per cent. When we consider 
further that the non-industrial na- 
tions will be simultaneously speeding 
up their industrialization process, it 
is clear what terrific pressure on raw 
materials will be built up. 

At present, insufficient investment 
is being made in mining and smelt- 
ing to meet the increasing need for 
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raw materials. Increased investment. 
moreover, must be supplemented by 
a constantly mounting output of min- 
erals from the e-ean waters and from 
synthetics and plastics. This means 
making fuller use of the current 
scientific-technological revolution. Of 
the many aspects of this revolution, 
we need discuss here only what is 
being done with machines and with 
new sources of raw-material produc- 
tion. 

The new electronic machines com- 
pare with the old steam-driven “me- 
chanical” machines as human beings 
do with apes. Whereas the older ma- 
chines reproduced a worker’s man- 
ual operations, electronic machines 
reproduce all the human senses— 
sight, touch, smell, hearing and taste 

as well as speech, memory and— 
up to a certain point in electronic 
calculators—intelligence itself. The 
new technology is moving toward al- 
most complete automatic production 
and a fantastic increase in produc- 
tivity. In addition, it is moving to- 
ward new sources of power: atomic 
power and that derived directly from 
sunlight. 

That is revolutionary enough. But, 
more important for the purposes of 
this article, the new technology opens 
up the prospect of new supplies of 
food and from the 
ocean waters, from synthetics and 
plastics, and, before long. 
atomic sources and sunlight. 
are just a few of the facts: 

1. The ocean waters are filled with 
all the minerals found in the earth. 
and in greater abundance. Man has 
already begun to “mine” those min- 


raw materials 


from 


Here 


erals; the first magnesium produced 
in the United States, for example. 
was extracted from the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Dow Chemical 
Company is producing more than 
500 products whose source is the 
ocean waters. 

2. In the past twenty years. the 
output of synthetics and plastics has 
increased amazingly, and what has 
been done is only a beginning. By 
means of this technological magic, 
abundant raw materials (e.g., coal, 





and industrial 
wastes) can be converted into scarce 
materials or into materials of which 


nature knows nothing, such as nylon. 


sand, agricultural 


Once science cracks the mystery of 
photosynthesis (the process by which 
plants utilize the sun’s energy to 
produce food), almost unlimited in- 
dustrial production of synthetic foods 
and materials will become feasible. 

3. With the progress of nuclear 
physics, man is learning to convert 
energy into matter, the reverse of the 
A-bomb’s conversion of matter into 
energy. Already, as a by-product of 
A-bomb production, a new element 
unknown in nature—plutonium—has 
been created for man’s use. 

The point of all this is obvious, 
but overwhelmingly important: Na- 
tions and regions with a scarcity of 
food and raw materials can offset 
their deficiency by intensive pro- 
duction from the new sources. Italy, 
England and Japan, whose natural 
resources are skimpy, can “mine” 
and “farm” the ocean waters that 
surround them. The “poor” nations 
should speed up production of syn- 
thetic and plastic materials to lessen 
their dependence upon overseas sup- 
plies, and so lessen their need to ex- 
port. And available materials such as 
coal should be used to produce the 
innumerable chemicals and synthetics 
contained within them. The Schuman 
Plan Authority might well take steps 
in this direction. 

Says the London Observer: 

“We should have a substantial 
quantity of coal available for use, 
not as a fuel but as a raw material 
from which other raw materials 
now imported—can be produced. 
[However,] the possibility of 
using coal as a raw material—of 
making from coal things that we 
now have to import and cannot 
pay for (such as gaseous fuels, in- 
cluding gasoline, rubber, fatty 
products, nylon, a whole array of 
chemicals)—receives only the 
scantiest of research attention.” 


And what the Observer writes 


about Britain is equally true of Con- 
tinental Europe and Japan: 

“If Britain is to acquire an econ- 

omy with which she can plausibly 


hope to survive in 20th-century 
conditions, she must become less 
dependent on food and raw-mater. 
ials imports. . . . Capital and labor 
must be switched away from ob. 
solescent export industries. Our 
first aim must be to reduce our 
import dependence, and our sec. 
ond aim to concentrate on re. 
maining exports as goods which 
the world still really needs from 
” 
us. 


No one nation can fully utilize the 
possibilities of the new technology. 
It must be done on a regional and a 
world basis. There is a need for co- 
operative scientific and technological 
research to improve old methods of 
raw-material production, devise new 
ones and lower costs. Science already 
knows enough to make new methods 
attainable: what is needed is capital 
investment to finance the work. 

The United Nations is already en- 
gaged in stimulating new sources of 
food supply. It should expand those 
efforts and add a program for unify- 
ing and promoting work on synthetic 
and plastic materials and the extrac- 
tion of materials from the ocean 
waters. Even under the policy of 
“trade. not aid,” it will be neces 
sary for America to provide econom- 
ic aid to other nations. This has been 
admitted by Secretary of State 
Dulles. This aid will be needed for 
special or temporary projects. such 
as improving agricultural conditions 
in the depressed regions of south 
Italy. As much as possible, however, 
it should go to promote new Euro- 
pean economic policies. 

Let me quote once more in conclu- 
sion from the London Observer: 


“Such changes as are needed 
are not a matter of party politics. 
Whatever party is in power, It 
may find that its most stubborn 
opposition will be from among its 
own supporters—the trade asso- 
ciations and industry for the Con- 
servatives, the unions for Labor. 
.. . Except for a few individuals. 
neither party has yet shown much 
sign of doing any re-thinking of 
the fundamental economic prob- 
lems ahead of us. They should be 
urged to begin: Time is getting 
short.” 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


meets me on Fifth Avenue or in 
the depths of Greenwich Village and 
cries: “My! I would like to visit your 
farm.” I laugh. For my “farm” down 
in Delaware is about as big as a 
couple of country-sized handker- 
chiefs. 

I have 72 tomato vines, a few rows 
of potatoes, 33 peppers, some rows 


_ Now and then, some friend 


of beans, beets, carrots, broccoli and 
egg plants. But though the whole 
thing is so small, it is remarkable 
how it induces in the mind the tradi- 
tional moods and musings of the 
agriculturist. As I go up and down 
those very abbreviated rows, my 
mind ranges backward and forward 
just like that of a real farmer look- 
ing after his wide fields. This spring, 
as | have been digging and the birds 
have been singing, my mind has been 
running on the changes in sex dis- 
tinctions since my boyhood. 

Out on the farm—that was in Ohio 
back in the twilight of the nine- 
teenth century—the division of labor 
between the sexes was sharp. In those 
days, “the garden” meant a vegetable 
garden. There practically were no 
flower gardens. There were flowers. 
but they were not in gardens. On the 
lawn, there would be rose bushes, 
snowballs, lilacs, bleeding-hearts and 
tiger-lilies. These were the blooms 
of the frontier. They were purchased 
from no nurseryman. The roots and 
seeds were passed from one house- 
Wife to another as the covered 
Wagons trundled westward. What a 
debt we owe to these forgotten -de- 
Votees of beauty who were the bene- 
factors of us all! Someone should 
record their history in a book. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Changing Mores 
In the Garden 


The garden, then, was strictly a 
business for women and children. 
On a day in May, my father would 
appear with a pair of frisky horses 
and a plow and, in a male and lordly 
way, he would turn the soil of that 
rich, oblong strip of land down by 
the brook. The horses, prancing a 
little after their easy winter, would 
drag the plow away —and never 
again would father cast his eye on 
that garden spot until the following 
year. The pleasant task of planting. 
weeding, hoeing and harvesting was 
left to mother and the children. 
Where and when mother learned the 
secrets of planting and tending. I 
never asked her. 

From May through the heat of 
summer, that feminine and childish 
labor went merrily on. The leaping. 
rollicking brook played a part. Its 
fish, frogs and countless other living 
creatures were a part of our exper- 
ience. Not far away were orchards 
of cherries, apples and pears which 
ripened in their seasons. But my 
mind is concerned about the so- 
ciology of the setup. All of this lively 
world was for women and children. 
Neither my father nor any other 
father of the neighborhood would 
bother with it. 

In Delaware gardens, too. in 
1953, we have a sharp distinction of 
interest between the sexes. In this 
changed world, women are devoted 
to beauty and men to use. I look 
after the vegetables. My charming 
lady limits her attention to flowers. 
To symbolize the partition, a low 
wall runs between our two realms. 
Neighborhood antiquarians assure 
me that it is the relic of a time when 


our place was part of a mushroom 
farm. But no matter how it got there. 
It is conspicuous enough to serve as 
an effective boundary. 

In my earlier and more innocent 
days, I thought it would furnish pro- 
tection in case my lady turned im- 
perialistic. But these hopes were 
quickly dashed. When the sex war 
really broke out, the sturdy cement 
proved far too feeble. What has hap- 
pened makes me think of my father. 
It is all so different from anything 
he could have imagined. 

A good part of the time, my lady 
is over the wall. Along one side of 
my garden now runs a row of iris. 
And inside the iris and along still 
another side will soon march rows 
of zinnias and marigolds. You get 
the idea. My humble potatoes and 
tomatoes are to be screened by tow- 
ering stalks of golden bloom. As if 
one should be ashamed of humble 
but edible plants! 

And this is not all. Her ladyship 
has at least five gardens: the wall 
garden, the parapet garden, the front 
garden, the driveway garden and the 
woods garden. These patches of pul- 
chritude are never left at rest. Again 
and again, they are redesigned. The 
trees, shrubs and flowering plants 
which compose them are frequently 
on the move. And who furnishes the 
motive power? Who but the innocent 
and submissive _ twentieth-century 
male! During the past two years. I 
have shifted from place to place 
countless pines, maples, dogwoods, 
willows, chestnuts, yews, rhododen- 
drons and azaleas—not to mention 
more easily transportable flowering 
plants like chrysanthemums, roses 
and lilies. The sex distinction limits 
my authority, but not my labor. A 
large part of my time is spent on 
plants which will never furnish a 
salad. 

Yes. there have been changes in 
sex relations as they are displayed 
in our garden. For the better? How 
is a fellow to know? In some ways, 
I like the present pattern. My father 
missed a lot. I must take the whole 
matter up with Margaret Mead. 








Bolivia: 
Tin 


and 


By Robert J. Alexander 


A profound, if sometimes confusing, 


revolution is in full sway 


Nationalism 


OLIVIA is going through a pro- 

found social revolution. In prog- 
ress only a little over a year, the 
revolution has already seen the na- 
tionalization of the big tin-mining 
companies—upon which the econ- 
omy has been greatly dependent 
and is about to produce much more 
fundamental changes: an agrarian 
reform, and the entry of the Indians 
into full citizenship. 

The leadership of the Bolivian so- 
cial revolution is in the hands of one 
of the most controversial parties in 
Latin America, the Movimiento Na- 
cionalista (MNR). 
Formed in 1940, this party has been 
widely 


Revolucionario 


accused of being fascist. 
During World War II, the United 
States demanded the withdrawal of 
MNR ministers from the cabinet of 
President Gualberto Villarroel before 
it would recognize his regime. More 
recently, the MNR has been charged 
with both pro-Perén and pro-Com- 
munist leanings. 

The leaders of the MNR maintain, 
however, that it has been the victim 


of its enemies’ propaganda. The 
movimientistas compare themselves 
with the famous Peruvian aprista 
party, which has long been recog- 
nized as an indigenous left-wing 
democratic outgrowth, and regard 
themselves as a nationalist movement 
that would bring about a broad re- 
form of Bolivia’s political, social and 
economic institutions. 

The history of the MNR this past 
year, during which it has been in un- 
disputed control of the Government 
of Bolivia, seems to confirm the an- 
alysis of its leaders. The party has 
aimed at four objectives: nationaliza- 
tion of the tin mines, agrarian re- 
form, integration of the Indian into 
the life of the nation, and develop- 
ment of the country’s natural re- 
sources. It is seeking to carry out 
these objectives in as democratic a 
manner as Bolivian conditions will 
permit. 

The nationalization of the tin 
mines was the most important step 
taken by the Nationalist Government 
of President Victor Paz Estenssoro. 


No matter how unpleasant this meas. 
ure may be to North Americans with 
investments in the Big Three tin com. 
panies—Patifiio, Hochschild and Ar. 
amayo—the Nationalists, and most 
politically conscious Bolivians. look 
upon it as absolutely essential to 
their program of far-reaching eco- 
nomic and social reform. 

The tin companies have shame- 
fully exploited Bolivia for nearly 
fifty years, during which they have 
taken out profits amounting to many 
times their original investment. They 
showed little concern for the welfare 
of their workers until absolutely 
forced to by Government pressure 
and the rise of trade unionism. None 
of the families who were the prin- 
cipal of these companies 
lived in Bolivia; they rarely even 
visited the country. 


owners 


The three tin companies were gen- 
erally credited in Bolivia with having 
made and unmade governments for 
many years. Popular belief in their 
political potency is probably ex- 
aggerated, but they were undoubtedly 
a major factor in the country’s po- 
litical life. The MNR leaders feared 
that the power of the companies 
would be used against them, but they 
would have been forced to nation- 
alize the tin mines even had they not 
feared the political strength of the 
Patios, Hochschilds and Aramayos. 

Nationalization is very popular, 
and any government which went in 
for it was bound to gain widespread 
public approval. The MNR’s na 
tionalist doctrine made that party the 
likeliest nationalizer. The Paz Gov- 
ernment, as the proponent of a pro- 
gram of social reform that will be ex- 
pensive, undoubtedly feels that it is 
in a stronger financial position to ful- 
fill its program so long as it controls 
the foreign exchange earned by the 
tin mines. 

Foreign exchange is coming in at 
the moment in dribbles. Although the 
Paz Government has signed a con- 
tract with an English refinery for 
about half the nation’s tin output, 
the sale of the other half has yet to 
be consummated, Normally, it goe 
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to the United States for processing 
in Texas. But the U.S., which, since 
the early years of World War II, 
had been buying most of the tin that 
did not go to Britain, has hesitated to 
make a long-term agreement with 
the new National Mining Corporation 
which has taken over the mines. The 
fact that no provision has been made 
for compensating North American 
investors in the tin companies ac- 
counts in part for the hesitancy of 
the U.S. Fear that the tin might be 
embargoed, through action in U.S. 
courts by stockholders of the Big 
Three, is another consideration. 

Settlement of the tin question is 
fundamental to the MNR program. 
The MNR’s next important move will 
be in the area of agrarian reform. It 
intends, in effect, to turn the land 
over to the Indians for the first time 
in 425 years. 

Since the early days of the Span- 
ish conquest, there has been a con- 
stant struggle between white and half- 
breed (mestizo) landowners, on the 
one hand, and the Indian communi- 
ties in which the land was cultivated 
communally. The Indians were driven 
further and further back into the 
isolated corners of the Great Central 
Plateau and up the steep sides of 
Bolivia’s Andean peaks. Only in the 
remotest regions were they able to 
maintain their hold on the land and 
continue to till it as had their an- 
cestors. 

Most Bolivian Indians have been 
reduced to semi-serfdom. They work 
either as sharecroppers, tenants or 
laborers on holdings owned by whites 
and mestizos. Most of the land is 
cultivated by the crudest methods, 
output is small, and the Indians are 
mercilessly exploited. 

Though the Indian has learned, 
over the centuries, to endure such 
circumstances, he has never been 
completely resigned to them. Indian 
uprisings are the nightmare of white 
and mestizo Bolivia. In recent years, 
Indian insurrections in the mining 
camps have been marked by savage 
killings of whites and mestizos. 

It was not until the administration 
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PAZ ESTENSSORO: 


SEIZED TIN 


Gualberto Villarroel 
that some attempt was 


of President 
(1943-46) 
made to bring the Indians into active 
participation in the nation’s life. The 
Government aided unionization of 
Indian miners and organized a na- 
which 
President Villarroel was one of the 
principal speakers. The MNR, which 
was in the Government during most 
of Villarroel’s tenure, won the loy- 
alty of many Indians, particularly in 


tional Indian congress, at 


the mining villages. 

When the Nationalist revolution 
achieved victory in April 1952, its 
leaders announced their intention of 
carrying through an agrarian reform. 
The first serious steps in that direc- 
tion could not be taken for a year, 
however, because certain obstacles 
had to be cleared out of the way. 

First, the Government’s attention 
was riveted upon the problem of tin 
nationalization; it was six months 
before that problem could be re- 
solved. 

Next, it had to contend with ele- 
ments in the MNR itself who feared 
agrarian reform. The most extreme 
of these actually attempted a coup 
against Paz last January, which was 
supported by one of the MNR’s 
theoreticians, Luis Penaloza, various 
military leaders and former leaders, 
and the mayor of La Paz, the capital. 
The rising was thwarted largely by 


the trade-union federation, COB, 
whose members are fairly well 
equipped with arms. When, some 
weeks later, the MNR held its Fourth 
National Convention, it was obvious 
that the left and center wings—which 
favor agrarian reform—were in con- 
trol of the party machinery. They 
were able to elect as Executive Secre- 
tary Roberto Mendez Tejada, an as- 
sociate of Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum Juan Lechin, who in turn 
is chief of the COB and the Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Meanwhile, President Paz Estens- 
soro appointed a commission to 
study thoroughly ways and means 
of executing the agrarian reform and 
to report back within four months. 
The group is headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Hernan Siles, one of the re- 
gime’s outstanding figures, and in- 
cludes Eduardo Arze Loureiro, a 
leader of the small Partido Socialista 
Obrero; Arturo Urquidi, Rector: of 
the University of Cochabamba, a 
former member of the PIR party; 
Ernesto Ayala Mercado, a Trotskyite 
university professor; Brother Ciorgiu, 
a priest from Cochabamba, and sev- 
eral others. 

Bolivia’s Nationalist leaders are 
fully aware that the agrarian reform 
involves a great deal more than 
merely transferring title to the In- 
dians. If the reform is to succeed, 
the Indians will have to increase 
land productivity and achieve a 
higher standard of living. The re- 
form must become a means of re- 
ducing the almost total dependence 
of Bolivia’s cities upon imports of 
food. Such questions—as well as 
technical ones concerning the way in 
which land is to be acquired from 
the landowners, and whether it is to 
be held subsequently by individuals 
or communal groups—will be up to 
the Siles Commission to resolve. 
There is some doubt whether it will 
be able to do so within the allotted 
time. 

The agrarian reform is a political 
necessity for the Nationalist regime. 
It has been promised, and the Na- 
tionalists must deliver, or the miners, 
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BOLIVIA continue 


agricultural workers and city labor- 
ers who make up the bulk of the 
party’s popular support will turn to 
other leadership. 

The principal alternatives to the 
MNR are the Falange Socialista Boli- 
viana and the Trotskyite Partido 
Obrero Revolucionario. 

The Falange, hitherto a _ small 
group, is modeled on the Spanish 
Falange in name and doctrine. Since 
the April 1952 Revolution, it has 
surged into front-rank importance 
because it is the only right-wing op- 
position party not compromised by 
association with the regimes in power 
from 1946-52, whose memory is 
anathema to most politically literate 
Bolivians. Hence, it has become the 
rallying ground for all elements of 
the “ancien régime” which still re- 
main active. It has contacts in the 
Army, and is generally looked upon 
as the most likely right-wing alterna- 
tive to the Nationalists. 

Perhaps more dangerous to the 
Nationalists is the Trotskyite POR. 
During the Nationalists’ six dark 
years, between the overthrow of 
Villarroel in 1946 and the Revolu- 
tion of April 1952, the POR worked 
closely with the MNR. Nationalist 
and Trotskyite deputies formed the 
“Miners’ Bloc” in Congress. They 
combined to keep the miners federa- 
tion and other unions alive, and 
fought together on the barricades in 
April 1952. 


Trotskyites and Nationalists co- 
operated to establish a central labor 
body, the COB, a few weeks after the 
April Revolution. The titular heads 
of the COB were Nationalist Min- 
isters Juan Lechin and German But- 
ron, but real control remained in the 
hands of the Trotskyites for the first 
five months. It was not until they 
used their power to denounce the 
Nationalist Government’s tin nation- 
alization, because it did not call for 
confiscating the mines outright, that 
Lechin moved to oust the Trotskyites 
from the leadership of the COB. 

Since they have lost control of the 
COB, the Trotskyites have adopted a 
position of frank opposition to the 
Government. Relations between them 
are growing increasingly cold. But 
the POR seems to be the likely heir 
of the Nationalist Revolution if the 
MNR does not fulfill its promises. 
The fact is, the Trotskyites have 
sunk deep roots in the political life 
of the country. Their ideological 
orientation is rather confused, but 
they think of themselves as the Bol- 
sheviks to Paz Estenssoro’s Kerensky. 

The Nationalists will not succeed 
in their aims unless they can get a 
market for their tin. The Paz Gov- 
ernment is anxious to sign a long- 
term contract for the nation’s output, 
at a guaranteed price, to provide the 
foreign exchange necessary for its 
reform program. If it cannot obtain 
such a contract, the chances of its 





4 
5 
carrying out a peaceful social revolu. | 
tion to right the wrongs of nearly : 
half a millennium will be greatly re. 
duced and perhaps even lost. 

The United States runs the risk 
that the Bolivian Revolution will 
pass into the hands of elements which 
are neither as democratic nor as pro- 
American as the present Paz Estens- 
soro Government, and the further 
risk that Paz will listen to the siren 
songs coming from Buenos Aires. 
Although many believed that the 
MNR was pro-peronista when it 
came to power, this has not proved 
to be the case. Victor Paz and his 
associates have given little indica- 
tion of leaning toward Perén and 
his “justicialismo” and “third force” 
ideas. But they are showing increas- 
ing annoyance at what they believe 
to be an official U.S. boycott. 

Bolivia is a vivid example of a 
case in which the United States, if it 
adopts a reasonable and sensible at- 
titude, can prove to the world, and 
particularly to Latin America, that it 
is not, as the Communists and per- 
onistas say, the supporter of reac- 
tionary regimes wherever they ap- 
pear; but, on the contrary, is willing 
and anxious to support social revolu- 
tionary regimes in countries which 
need them, if those regimes have a 
democratic orientation. In Bolivia, 
one is not likely to see a more demo- 
cratic regime than the Nationalist 
government of Victor Paz Estenssoro. 














EXPORT 


The American yo-yo has become a craze in Guatemala.— 


News item. 


Banana boats sail north with chicle 
For making gum that costs a nickel, 
And coffee and, in greenish bunches, 
Bananas that will go in lunches. 


Banana boats sail south well freighted 


With yo-yos eagerly awaited, 


On which we wish were somewhat less 
Well marked the words “Made in U.S.”’ 


SOBERING THOUGHT 


Here is a fact at which there can 
Be, honestly, no winking: 

In Communistic countries, there’s 
A sharp increase in drinking. 


Drinking is on the increase in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain.—News item. 


And, pray, why not? In Commie lands, 
There isn’t any doubt, 

The happiest of times is when 
A person passes out. 


—Richard Armour 
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A MAN AND A UNION 


David Dubinsky's report on ILGWU progress is evidence of his own leadership 











David Dubinsky attended his first International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union convention in 1920 as a factory worker; he addressed its convention 
last week as the two-decade President who had led it to new heights of com- 
munity and world responsibility. After playing an important part in destroy- 
ing the Communist threat to the union in the Twenties, Mr. Dubinsky, on 
becoming President in 1934, helped revive both the union and the industry. 
His report below recounts the progress of the union under his leadership. 





By David Dubinsky 


ESS THAN a century ago, 188 
re employing 6,000 workers 
comprised the entire women’s gar- 
ment industry of the United States. 
Twenty years ago, we had only 6,200 
shops making garments for women. 
Today, there are close to 15,000. 

Twenty years ago, the industry 
employed around 200,000 workers. 
Today, about half a million men and 
women work in its shops and fac- 
tories. 

Twenty years ago, the industry’s 
volume of business was slightly over 
$1,000,000,000. Today, manufactur- 
ers’ sales exceed $5,000,000,000—a 
five-fold increase in the volume of 
business. 

The chief force behind this growth 
has, of course, been the continuously 
rising standard of living of the 
American people. This, in turn, has 
increased interest in all apparel 
items produced by our industry. 

The high level of consumption 
illustrated by present purchases of 
apparel is due to the prosperous 
economic development of our coun- 
try under the New and Fair Deal. 

Every measure of social improve- 
ment: unemployment insurance, old- 
age security; every measure of eco- 
nemic improvement: control over 
Stock Market speculation, the insur- 
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ance of bank deposits, aid to farm- 
ers; every measure for labor’s im- 
provement: its right to bargain 
collectively through unions of its 
own choosing—all of these have in- 
creased the stability of our economy; 
all of these have stood as bulwarks 
against a recession. 

This is now admitted even by the 
Republicans, despite their continued 
charges about wasteful spending by 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Let us hope that the business plan- 
ners of ‘the present administration 
will not upset the present state of 
affairs, and that when they leave 
office the country will be in at least 
as good a state of prosperity as when 
they took office. 

We come to this convention with a 
membership of 430,830. This is a 
net gain of nearly 8,000. 

The delegates assembled in this 
hall today come from 504 locals, ad- 
ministered by 24 joint boards, 24 
departments and district councils lo- 
cated in 308 cities, 37 states and 4 
Canadian provinces. As of January 
1953, our union had collective agree- 
ments with 115 employer associa- 
tions and, in addition, with 2,400 
individual firms covering a total of 
11,500 garment plants. 

Practically our entire membership 
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is now covered by welfare and vaca- 
tion benefits. We have expanded the 
coverage of our retirement funds, 
bringing under their protection 338,- 
000 members of our union. 

Fifteen health centers now oper- 
ated by us throughout the country, 
plus two more which will begin to 
function in the near future, will pro- 
vide health protection for 8 out of 
every 10 of our members. 

The magnitude of our welfare un- 
dertakings is reflected in the fact that, 
in the years 1950 through 1952, the 
income of our retirement funds ex- 
ceeded $34,000,000, and the money 
paid into our health and welfare 
funds approximated $91,000,000; a 
total of over $125,000,000 was 
collected from employers over 3 
years. 

At the time of the Korean inva- 
sion, because of the rising cost of 
living, we had a wage round in all 
our markets. Wage increases which 
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ranged from 7 to 10 per cent have 
been won. However, because of a 
temporary slowdown of business in 
the women’s garment industry, we 
have refrained from pressing for ad- 
ditional improvements in the wage 
status of our members, even though 
other industries did obtain substan- 
tial wage increases. Clearly, we have 
met our obligation and now the in- 
dustry must meet its obligations. 

Inequities have been inflicted on 
our members by the rise in living 
costs. The period of waiting for 
such correction is over. We must 
press now, with utmost determina- 
tion, for a restoration of the losses 
caused by higher living costs. 

In the ILGWU, we have long 
recognized the serious need for train- 
ing young people for union services. 
To help solve this problem, we estab- 
lished our own ILGWU Training In- 
stitute in 1950. Since that time, we 
have graduated two classes, a third 
is about to be graduated, and a 
fourth will start training in June. 
With the third group, we will have 
put 59 young people into the field as 
staff members. 

Each of the three years that has 
passed since our last convention has 
brought its own political problems. 
In 1950, we campaigned for Con- 
gress, for Senate, for Governors; in 
1951, we were in Mayoralty and 
municipal campaigns; in 1952, we 
were in campaigns again for the Sen- 
ate and Congress and also for the 
President. The report of the General 
Executive Board speaks at length of 
the part played by our members in 
election campaigns, of their energetic 
support of pro-labor candidates, and 
of their generous, voluntarily-made 
individual contributions to the 
ILGWU Campaign Committees. In 
each of these campaigns, results for 
the labor movement varied from year 
to year and from place to place. But 
for us, one central fact emerges that 
is all-important. 

Through these years, in spite of 
temporary reverses, the determina- 
tion of the labor movement to in- 
crease its participation in politics has 
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grown. And, with this determination, 
the actual strength of labor in poli- 
tics has also grown. 

In spite of our setback last year, 
the campaign of 1952 marks a new 
high in American labor politics. For 
the first time in our history, the 
American labor movement—AFL, 
CIO, Railroad Brotherhoods and in- 
dependent unions—gave unified sup- 
port to a major-party candidate for 
President of the United States. 

The great gains won under the New 
Deal broadened organized labor’s 
horizons. By stimulating a sense of 
social responsibility, they strength- 
ened our democratic purpose. In 
those years, democracy achieved new 
heights in the United States. 

But continued success is sometimes 
its own worst danger. With success, 
we become complacent and begin to 
take progress for granted. This ap- 
plies not only to the American people 
in general but to labor as well. 

We begin to confuse major issues 
with minor defects. Petty corruption, 
mistakes, shortcomings in Washing- 
ton were unfortunate. But they were 
only secondary to major accomplish- 
ments. The emphasis on the smaller 
dangers obstructed from view what 
was really the biggest danger of all: 
the danger of a return to the rugged 
individualism of pre-New Deal days. 

This is the lesson of last Novem- 
ber. We are beginning to feel the im- 
pact of that election. 

Some Congressmen and Senators 
are impatient to return to the old 
ways with utmost speed. They are 
having a tough time waiting to 
wreck the housing program or to 
give away offshore oil. 

We know that, in any turning 
back, labor will be made to pay the 
heaviest price. From the point of 
view of big business, labor got too 
much under the administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

We also know that some law- 
makers have peculiar notions about 
balanced budgets. They have never 
learned that the nation’s budget is 
balanced best when its millions of 
workers and farmers and the middle 


class can balance their own family 
budgets. 

These men cling to false economic 
notions. They are ready to cut for- 
eign-aid and military appropriations. 
They toy with our national security 
and the economic stability of our 
allies. 

We hope that President Eisenhow. 
er will provide the initiative and 
leadership so desperately needed. 
Without that leadership, his cam- 
paign promises will not be fulfilled 
by the present Congress. We hope he 
will resist pressures from reaction- 
aries in Congress. We know it is too 
soon to pass judgment on an admin- 
istration that has been in office only 
120 days. We shall be patient. We 
prefer to be hopeful even at the risk 
of disappointment. 

High on labor’s political agenda in 
the immediate future is the formula- 
tion of a sound and workable labor- 
management law. Six years of exper- 
ience with Taft-Hartley have proved 
that our fears concerning that piece 
of legislation were not imaginary. 

But the worst is yet to come. The 
sharp teeth of the Act have been 
somewhat blunted by our current 
economic well-being. Let that pros- 
perity diminish and organized labor 
will feel the full force of this anti- 
labor law. 

In this respect, we are in full ac- 
cord with the stand of the American 
Federation of Labor as expressed by 
President George Meany at recent 
Congressional hearings. President 
Meany outlined the minimum changes 
that ought to be made: 

@ That the broad restrictions against 
legitimate boycotts be narrowed. 

@ That the right of the employer to 
use intimidation in the name of “free 
speech” be ended. 

@ That the restrictions on welfare- 
fund benefits and administration be 
eliminated. 

@ That the union’s right to con- 
tribute to political campaigns be re- 
stored. 

Let us admit frankly that some 
labor organizations have been lax in 
maintaining a vigilant guard over 
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the honesty and purpose of their 
work. 

As far back as 1940, the ILGWU, 
in a resolution to the AFL conven- 
tion in New Orleans, asked for ac- 
tion to clean out racketeering ele- 
ments that were infiltrating the trade- 
union movement. At that time, the 
AFL adopted a mild compromise 
which gave its Executive Council 
limited powers to act and left intact 
the autonomy of its affiliates. 

Recent investigations of the New 
York waterfront have developed the 
more sensational aspects of this prob- 
lem. Confronted with this develop- 
ment, the Council has taken bolder 
action against corruption and gang- 
sterism in a significant departure that 
deserves our warmest congratula- 
tions. With this action, the Council 
proclaimed that corruption in any 
union injures all unions! The Coun- 
cil recognized that it has an obliga- 
tion to the public as well as to the 
labor movement to eradicate this sit- 
uation, irrespective of the traditional 
autonomy of its affiliates. 

When we met in convention three 
years ago, we were still in the midst 
of a cold war. A few weeks after our 
adjournment, the shooting war was 
started in Korea by Moscow puppets. 
In the past few weeks, negotiations 
for an armistice there have been re- 
sumed. 

In the Kremlin, the warlords have 
cut down on the number of insults 
against us. In the struggle over who 
is to succeed Stalin, they have to 
save some of these insults for use 
against each other. Good! But even 
to the small extent that their new 
tactics might make for lessening 
world tension, the democracies 
should meet them with new tactics of 
their own—with tactics which will 
strengthen the camp of freedom and 
peace. 

We should never shut the door to 
negotiations. At the same time, we 
must also maintain our position— 
free from all appeasement. But in the 
negotiations with the Muscovites, we 
must not assume as settled and final 
any conquests the Kremlin made by 
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military aggression, Communist sub- 
version, Soviet armed intervention, 
or any combination of these meth- 
ods. 

We don’t claim to be prophets. We 
don’t boast of any special talent. We 
never went to a school for diplomats. 
But as democratic trade unionists, 
who deal with the everyday prob- 
lems of making ends meet, of making 
life more worthwhile, we sense more 
quickly the danger of the totalitarian 
enemy. It is because we of the 
ILGWU have sort of instinctively, 
and yet clearly, sensed the dangers 
of totalitarianism to free labor that 
we and our parent body, the AFL, 
became the vanguard of free world 
labor’s fight against Communist 
subversion and aggression. I need 
not remind you that we opposed and 
fought with equal energy the Nazi- 
Fascist Axis as the most dangerous 
threat to human liberty, decency and 
peace. 

That is why in 1934, when we met 
in convention here in Chicago, we 
were the first union in this country 
to decide to raise a voluntary fund to 
fight Nazism and Fascism. We were 
condemned then as we are today for 
the moral and financial support we 
have been extending to help save the 
free democratic trade unions abroad. 
They did not scare us then. We de- 
fied them. We'll defy them again to- 
day. 

That is why we and the AFL 
fought the so-called World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, a Moscow 
front. That is why we never could or 
would provide a cover of respect- 
ability for the Communist disrupt- 
ors masquerading as social reform- 
ers. That is why we have tried hard, 
and with some success, to convince 
the honest liberals that Communism 
is the worst enemy and the very op- 
posite of true liberalism and that 
genuine liberals should be in the 
forefront of the fight against Com- 
munism. 

We have been fighting Commu- 
nism and Communists since 1918. In 
the mid-Twenties, this union fought 
for its very survival when it was a 


prime target of these subversives in 
the trade-union field. At that time, we 
stood almost alone. It wasn’t fash- 
ionable to fight Communism then. 

As one who has had personal ex- 
perience for a great many years in 
fighting Communism, I feel that this 
fight cannot be conducted in the 
headlines. The self-proclaimed apos- 
tles of anti-Communism, who adopt 
Communist tactics in fighting Com- 
munism, merely defeat the very pur- 
pose of their campaign. They merely 
play into the hands of Moscow and 
its stooges by cheapening this fight 
and by making a political football 
out of the Communist issue. They 
only help and do not hurt the to- 
talitarian enemies of our society. 

The tactic of dragging genuine anti- 
Communists before Congressional 
committees solely for sensational pur- 
poses or personal revenge makes a 
mockery of American ideals, defeats 
the very purpose of the investigations 
and renders invaluable aid to the 
enemy. I consider this as a repeat 
performance of the Martin Dies 
Anti-American Committee of 1938. 
They made themselves ridiculous be- 
fore the American public and gave 
comfort to the Communists. The 
same thing is happening today in 
Washington. 

The fight for freedom is more than 
a military contest. In that fight, free 
labor must play an important part. 
We have met the challenge of world 
Communism through the formation 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, to which all of 
free world labor has rallied. We have 
revitalized all of the International 
Trade Secretariats, through which 
the fight to preserve democratic trade 
unionism is strengthened. 

We assemble here at a time when 
warfare is again being waged in the 
world, when the common people are 
again paying a heavy price in lives 
to preserve the flame of freedom. 
This is a time of great challenge, and 
we must be confident of our ability 
to meet the challenge. 

The ILGWU has not and shall not 


lose its crusading spirit. 








Materialism, conformity and intolerance — the seeds of totalitarianism — 


are all gaining ground among us, says a great liberal diplomat 


FROM WITHIN 


By George F. Kennan 





Woodrow Wilson once defined statesmanship as “the 
resolute and vigorous advance toward the realization of 
high, definite and consistent aims, which issue from the 
unreserved devotion of a strong intellect to the service 
of the state.” Few men exemplify that definition so 
well as George F. Kennan, former State Department 
Counselor and Ambassador to Moscow. At the outbreak 
of World War II, he was interned in Nazi Germany; at 
the height of the cold war, he was expelled from Soviet 
Russia. In the intervening decade, he was a prime archi- 
tect of American foreign policy. It was his dispatch from 
Moscow in 1945 (he was then First Secretary of our 
Embassy there) that most forcefully exposed the failure 
of appeasement. It was his article in Foreign Affairs 
in 1947 (written under the pseudonym, “Mr. X”’) that 
most convincingly formulated the Western program of 
resistance to Communism. We believe this address, 
delivered at the dedication of a new liberal-arts center 
at Notre Dame University, to be a comparable con- 
tribution to the preservation of a free world society. 
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T HE SENSE of warmth and reassurance that flows from 
; this occasion means all the more to me because I 
cannot forget that there are forces at large in our society 
today that do not inspire me with this same feeling— 
quite the contrary. These forces are too diffuse to be de- 
sribed by their association with the name of any one 
man or any one political concept. 

They have no distinct organizational forms. They are 
as yet largely matters of the mind and the emotion in 
large masses of individuals. But they all march, in one 
way or another, under the banner of an alarmed and ex- 
ercised anti-Communism—but an anti-Communism of a 
quite special variety, bearing an air of excited discovery 
and proprietorship, as though no one had ever known 
before that there was a Communist danger; as though no 
one had ever thought about it and taken its measure; as 
though it had begun about the year 1945 and these people 
were the first to learn of it. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the ostensible purpose 
of the people in whom these forces are manifest. Surely, 
many of them are sincere. Surely, many of them are 
good people. Surely, many of them have come to these 
views under real provocation and out of real bewilder- 
ment. But I have the deepest misgivings about the direc- 
tion and effects of their efforts. 

In general, I feel that what they are doing is unwise 
and unfortunate, and I am against it. They distort and 
exaggerate the dimensions of the problem with which 
| they profess to deal. They confuse internal and external 

aspects of the Communist threat. They insist on portray- 
ing as contemporary realities things that had their actual- 
ity years ago. They insist on ascribing to the workings 
of domestic Communism evils and frustrations which, 
insofar as they were not part of the normal and unavoid- 
able burden of complexity in our life, were the product 
of our behavior generally as a nation, and should today 
be the subject of humble and contrite soul-searching on 
the part of all of us, in a spirit of brotherhood and com- 
munity, rather than of frantic and bitter recrimination. 

And having thus incorrecty stated the problem, it is 
no wonder that these people constantly find the wrong 
answers. They tell us to remove our eyes from the con- 
structive and positive purposes and to pursue with fan- 
aticism the negative and vindictive ones. They sow tim- 
idity where there should be boldness; fear where there 
should be serenity; suspicion where there should be 
confidence and generosity. In this way they impel us— 
in the name of our salvation from the dangers of Com- 
munism—to many of the habits of thought and action 
which our Soviet adversaries, I am sure, would most 
like to see us adopt and which they have tried unsuccess- 
fully over a period of some 35 years to graft upon us 
through the operations of their Communist party. 

I would not mention these things if I felt that they 
were only my personal concern and had no relation to 
the undertaking which we have gathered today to cele- 
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brate. But I fear that there is here a serious relevance 
which we cannot ignore. 

Thanks to the vision of wise and generous people, this 
university is now adding one more important unit to the 
number of those facilities in our country in which men 
can cultivate their own understanding, and extend the 
boundaries of knowledge, in the field of arts and letters. 
Certainly there could be no finer undertaking and none 
more needed. But I feel that this undertaking, too, will 
have to deal at some point with the forces I have just 
described—that by entering upon this undertaking you 
will eventually find that these forces will be your concern 
just as they have already become the concern of some 
of us who have walked in other branches of life. 

I feel this first of all because these forces are narrowly 
exclusive in their approach to our world position, and 
carry this exclusiveness vigorously into the field of inter- 
national cultural exchanges. They tend to stifle the inter- 
change of cultural impulses that is vital to the progress 
of the intellectual and artistic life of our people. The 
people in question seem to feel either that cultural values 
are not important at all or that America has reached the 
apex of cultural achievement and no longer needs in any 
serious way the stimulus of normal contact with other 
peoples in the field of arts and letters. 

They look with suspicion both on the sources of in- 
tellectual and artistic activity in this country and on 
impulses of this nature coming to us from abroad. The 
remote pasts of foreign artists and scholars are anxiously 
scanned before they are permitted to enter our land, and 
this is done in proceedings so inflexible in concept and 
offensive in execution that their very existence often con- 
stitutes a discouragement to cultural interchange. The 
personal movements and affairs of great scholars and 
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artists are thus passed upon and controlled by people 
who have no inkling of understanding for the creative 
work these same scholars and artists perform. 

In this way, we begin to draw about ourselves a cul- 
tural curtain similar in some respects to the Iron Curtain 
of our adversaries. In doing so, we tend to inflict upon 
ourselves a species of cultural isolation and provincialism 
wholly out of accord with the traditions of our nation 
and destined, if unchecked, to bring to our intellectual 
and artistic life the same sort of sterility from which the 
cultural world of our Communist adversaries is already 
suffering. 

A second reason why I think you will have to concern 
yourselves with the forces to which I have pointed is that 
within the framework of our society, as in its relations 
to external environment, the tendency of these forces is 
exclusive and intolerant—quick to reject, slow to receive, 
intent on discovering what ought not to be rather than 
what ought to be. 

They claim the right to define a certain area of our 
national life and cultural output as beyond the bounds 
of righteous approval. This definition is never effected 
by law or by constituted authority; it is effected by vague 
insinuation and suggestion. And the circle, as I say, tends 
to grow constantly narrower. 

One has the impression that, if uncountered, these 
people would eventually narrow the area of political and 
cultural respectability to a point where it included only 
themselves, the excited accusers, and excluded everything 
and everybody not embraced in the profession of de- 
nunciation. 

I recall reading recently, twice in one day, the words 
of individuals who proclaimed that if certain other people 
did not get up and join actively in the denunciation of 
Communists or Communism, they would themselves be 
suspect. What sort of arrogance is this? Every one of us 
has his civic obligations. Every one of us has his moral 
obligations to the principles of loyalty and decency. 
I am not condoning anyone for forgetting these obli- 
gations. But to go beyond this—to say that it is not 
enough to be a law-abiding citizen, to say that we all 
have some obligation to get up and make statements of 
this tenor or that with respect to other individuals, or 
else submit to being classified as suspect in the eyes of 
our fellow citizens—to assert this is to establish a new 
species of public ritual, to arrogate to one’s individual 
self the powers of the spiritual and temporal lawgiver, to 
make the definition of social conduct a matter of fear in 
the face of vague and irregular forces, rather than a mat- 
ter of confidence in the protecting discipline of con- 
science and the law. 

I would know of no moral or political authority for 
this sort of thing. I tremble when I see this attempt to 
make a semi-religious cult out of emotional-political cur- 
rents of the moment, and particularly when I note that 
these currents are ones exclusively negative in nature, 


designed to appeal only to men’s capacity for hatred and 
and fear, never to their capacity for forgiveness and 
charity and understanding. 

I have lived more than ten years of my life in totali- 
tarian countries. I know where this sort of thing leads, 
I know it to be the most shocking and cynical disservice 
one can do to the credulity and to the spiritual equilib. 
rium of one’s fellow men. 

And this sort of thing cannot fail to have its effect on 
the liberal arts, for it is associated with two things that 
stand in deepest conflict with the development of mind 
and spirit—with a crass materialism and anti-intellectual- 
ism on the one hand, and with a marked tendency toward 
a standardization and conformity on the other. 

In these forces I have spoken about, it seems to me 
that I detect a conscious rejection and ridicule of in- 
tellectual effort and distinction. They come together here 
with a deep-seated weakness in the American character, 
a certain shy self-consciousness that tends to deny inter- 
ests other than those of business, sport or war. 

There is a powerful strain of our American cast of 
mind that has little use for the artist or the writer, and 
professes to see in the pursuits of such people a lack of 
virility—as though virility could not find expression in 
the creation of beauty, as though Michelangelo had never 
wielded his brush, as though Dante had never taken up 
his pen, as though the plays of Shakespeare were lacking 
in manliness. 

The bearers of this neo-materialism seem, indeed, to 
have a strange self-consciousness about the subject of 
virility—a strange need to emphasize and demonstrate 
it by exhibitions of taciturnity, callousness, and physical 
aggressiveness—as though there were some anxiety lest, 
in the absence of these exhibitions, it might be found 
wanting. 

What weakness is it in us Americans that so often 
makes us embarrassed or afraid to indulge the gentle 
impulse, to seek the finer and rarer flavor, to admit 
frankly and without stammering apologies to an appre- 
ciation for the wonder of the poet’s word and the miracle 
of the artist’s brush, for all the beauty, in short, that has 
been recorded in the images of word and line created by 
the hands of men in past ages? What is it that makes us 
fear to acknowledge the greatness of other lands, or of 
other times, to shun the subtle and the unfamiliar? 

What is it that causes us to huddle together, herdlike, 
in tastes and enthusiasms that represent only the common 
denominator of popular acquiescence, rather than to 
show ourselves receptive to the tremendous flights of 
creative imagination of which the individual mind has 
shown itself capable? Is it that we are forgetful of the 
true sources of our moral strength, afraid of ourselves, 
afraid to look into the chaos of our own breasts, afraid 
of the bright, penetrating light of the great teachers? 

This fear of the untypical, this quest for security with- 
in the walls of secular uniformity—there are traits of 
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our national character we would do well to beware of 
and to examine for their origins. They receive much en- 
couragement these days, much automatic and unintended 
encouragement, by virtue of the growing standardization 
of the cultural and, in many respects, the educational in- 
fluences to which our people are being subjected. 

The immense impact of commercial advertising and 
the mass media on our lives is—let us make no mistake 
about it—an impact that tends to encourage passivity, to 
encourage acquiescence and uniformity, to place handi- 
ceps on individual contemplativeness and creativeness. 

It may not seem to many of us too dangerous that we 
should all live, dress, eat, hear and read substantially 





alike. But we forget how easily this uniformity of thought 
and habit can be exploited when the will to exploit it is 
there. We forget how easily it can slip over into the 
domination of our spiritual and political lives by self- 
appointed custodians who contrive to set themselves at 
the head of popular emotional currents. 

There is a real and urgent danger here for anyone who 
values the right to differ from others in any manner 


whatsoever, be it in his interests or his associations or his 


faith. There is no greater mistake we of this generation 
can make than to imagine that the tendencies which in 
other countries have led to the nightmare of totalitarian- 
ism will, as they appear in our own midst, politely pause 
—out of some delicate respect for American tradition— 
at the point where they would begin to affect our inde- 
pendence of mind and belief. 

The forces of intolerance and political demagoguery 
are greedy forces, and unrestrained. There is no limit 
to their ambitions or their impudence. They contain with- 
in themselves no mechanism of self-control. Like the ills 
of Pandora’s box, once released, they can be stopped 
only by forces external to themselves. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that you, in setting 
up at this time within this great academic community a 
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center for liberal arts, are taking upon yourselves a great, 
though honorable, burden. You are going to have to 
swim against the tide of many of the things I have been 
talking about. 

You are frequently going to find arrayed against you, 
whether by intent or otherwise, the materialists, the anti- 
intellectuals, the chauvinists of all sizes and descriptions, 
the protagonists of violence and suspicion and intoler- 
ance, the people who take it upon themselves to delimit 
the operation of the principle of Christian charity, the 
people from whose memories there has passed the recol- 
lection that in their Father’s house there are many man- 
sions. 

What you do in these walls will often be unsettling 
and displeasing to such people. They will view it with 
jealousy. You will have to bear their malice and their 
misrepresentation. But, unlike what many of them profess 
to wish to do to their own chosen enemies, it will be your 
task not to destroy them but to help in their redemption 
and remaking, to open their eyes, to demonstrate to them 
the sterility and hopelessness of negative undertakings, to 
engender in them an awareness of the real glories and the 
real horizons of the human spirit. 

In this lies both the duty and the opportunity of the 
devotees of the liberal arts within our contemporary 
American civilization. It lies with them to combat the 
standardization of our day; to teach people to accept the 
great richness of the human mind and fantasy—to wel- 
come it and to rejoice in it, happy that we have not been 
condemned by nature to a joyless monotony of the cre- 
ative faculty, happy that there are so many marvelous 
ways in which the longings and dreams of men can find 
expression. 

It lies with the devotees of the liberal arts to combat 
the materialism of our time; to teach us how to ride to 
work in a motor vehicle and absorb the canned music 
of the advertisers without forgetting that there is also a 
music of the spheres, to force us to remember that all the 
manifestations of our material prowess, impressive as 
they seem, are nevertheless only impermanent auxiliaries 
to our existence: 

That the only permanent thing behind them all is 
still the naked, vulnerable human soul, the scene of the 
age-old battle between good and evil, assailed with weak- 
ness and imperfections, always in need of help and sup- 
port, and yet sometimes capable of such breathtaking 
impulses of faith and creative imagination. 

Finally, it lies with the devotees of the liberal arts to 
combat the forces of intolerance in our society, to con- 
vince people that these forces are incompatible with the 
flowering of the human spirit, to remember that the 
ultimate judgments of good and evil are not ours to 
make, that the wrath of man against his fellow man must 
always be tempered by the recollection of his weakness 
and fallibility and by the example of forgiveness and re- 
demption which is the essence of his Christian heritage. 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Korean POWs Are 
Test for Eisenhower 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE ISSUE responsible for the long 

deadlock in the Korean truce ne- 
gotiations is no mere detail, suscept- 
ible of compromise, but an issue of 
fundamental moral and political con- 
sequence. It is the very sort of issue 
on which our representatives sur- 
rendered, with disastrous results, at 
Yalta. The issue at Panmunjom is 
whether anti-Communist Chinese and 
Korean prisoners, through raw force 
or equally potent pressure of an in- 
direct nature, shall be surrendered 
against their own will to Communist 
slavery, torture or execution. 

There are about 50,000 such pris- 
oners—some 35,000 North Koreans, 
the rest Chinese. Many of them sur- 
rendered in response to UN leaflets 
promising refuge and humane treat- 
ment. To hand them back now would 
be a sorry breach of faith, a grave 
blot on American honor. There must 
be no Far Eastern Yalta, no matter 
how strong the pressure may be 
from countries which have made, at 
best, token contributions to resisting 
aggression in Korea. India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru achieved a fitting 
climax to his long record of mis- 
guided appeasement of the Commu- 
nist aggression by publicly declaring 
that he preferred the latest Commu- 
nist repatriation plan to the Amer- 
ican counter-plan, which includes 
minimum safeguards for the prison- 
ers. 

When the original blunt Commu- 
nist demand for forcible repatriation 
was too raw for Great Britain and 
even India to accept, India last De- 
cember brought in a “compromise” 
scheme which was full of dangerous 


loopholes. The United States, very 
unwisely, accepted the Indian resolu- 
tion, but the new administration 
actually has little reason to feel 
bound by this acceptance. 

Finding it impossible to obtain 
forcible return outright, the Commu- 
nists are now trying to obtain the 
same result by subtler methods. The 
new Communist plan, which received 
the hasty blessing of Sir Winston 
Churchill and Prime Minister Nehru, 
is full of dangerous features. 

The anti-Communist prisoners are 
to be turned over to a “neutral” com- 
mission, composed of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, Switzerland and 
India. This commission is outrage- 
ously stacked—it includes two Soviet 
puppet dictatorships, two genuine 
neutrals and India, which has for- 
feited its right to be considered neu- 
tral by virtue of Nehru’s announced 
approval of the Communist position. 
Red Chinese agents are to work on 
the prisoners for four months, and it 
is proposed that Polish and Czech 
Red military contingents take part in 
guarding them; it is easy to foresee 
the pressure to which this combina- 
tion would lead. Those prisoners who 
hold out against threats are not to be 
set free even after the four-month 
period of “persuasion.” Their fate is 
to be left to a political conference— 
which would be no more likely to 
reach agreement than the Panmun- 
jom negotiators have been. 

The American plan (which, at this 
writing, seems about to be watered 
down as the result of pressure from 
our weak-willed allies) accepts the 
five-nation commission but tries to 


establish certain safeguards for the } 
prisoners. The North Korean prison 
ers are to be freed as soon as ap 
armistice is signed. The emissarig 
from Red China are to be given only 
two months to work on the prisoner, 
at the end of which time those who 
are still unwilling are to be set free 
And only Indian troops are to b 
admitted to Korea for guard duty, 
This counter-plan should be Amer. 
ica’s last word. ' 

As this writer and other contrib 
utors to THE NEw LEADER have sug. 
gested, the proper solution to the 
anti-Communist prisoner question is 
to release these men immediately and 
unconditionally. It has been argued 
that this would adversely affect the 
fate of UN prisoners. This seems 
most improbable. If the enemy really 
wants a truce, the release of our me 
in enemy hands would be hastened 
by the liberation of the anti-Comm: 
nist prisoners; why should Red 
China and North Korea continue : 
war for the sole purpose of reclaim 
ing prisoners who had been scattered 
to the four winds? Our own holding 
of the prisoners creates the tempts 
tion for the Communists to bargain 
and delay. On the other hand, if the 
enemy does not want a truce, there 
would be no prospect of the releas 
of our men anyway. 

I believe that, if the Eisenhower 
Administration releases the anti 
Communist prisoners, the spontane 
ous cheer that greets any brave and 
just act would go up from one end 
of America to the other. The Peking 
radio would scream, Nehru would 
shake his head, the New Statesma 
would wring its hands; but we 
should be able to bear this with 
equanimity. President Eisenhowe! 
has the reputation of being a mat 
who means what he says. Not long 
ago, he said: “We shall never acqur 
esce in the enslavement of any people 
in order to purchase fancied gail 
for ourselves.” That principle will be 
nobly saved or meanly lost, depent 
ing on how we settle the fate of the 
Chinese and Korean anti-Communist 
refugees. 
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HICKS 


HERE IS a new name to be added to the list of ser- 
7... and talented young writers—that of James 
Baldwin. Born in Harlem in 1924, Mr. Baldwin was the 
son of a preacher, and, he tells us, was a preacher him- 
self from the age of fourteen to the age of seventeen. 
Shortly after ceasing to preach, he turned to literature, 
and, in the next few years, he had two fellowships and 
wrote two books, neither of which was published. Now 
he has a book in print, Go Tell It on the Mountain 
(Knopf, $3.50), and a very fine book it is. 

Readers of the Partisan Review may remember Mr. 
Baldwin as the author of two interesting and disturbing 
articles, “Everybody’s Protest Novel” and “Many Thou- 
sands Gone.” In these articles, he discussed the dangers 
of indignation in fiction, the problem of stereotypes in 
fiction about Negroes, and the place of the Negro in 
American life. Re-reading them now, after reading his 
novel, one sees them as the statement of a personal and 
pressing dilemma: Acknowledging the bitterness he felt 
as a Negro, he was putting on record his determination 
not to allow that bitterness to dominate his work as a 
novelist. 

Go Tell It on the Mountain is the result of that 
struggle and the proof of Baldwin’s victory, for there is 
no danger that it will be pigeonholed as a novel of pro- 
test. It neither expresses indignation nor seeks to arouse 
it, and we do not think of the characters as victims of 
injustice or as anything less than human beings. 

“One writes out of one thing only—one’s own ex- 
perience,” Baldwin has said. “Everything depends on 
how relentlessly one forces from this experience the 
last drop, sweet or bitter, it can possibly give. This is 
the only real concern of the artist, to recreate out of 
the disorder of life that order which is art. The diff- 
culty then, for me, of being a Negro writer was the 
fact that I was, in effect, prohibited from examining 
my own experience too closely by the tremendous de- 
aay and the very real dangers of my social situa- 
ion. 

In other words, the Negro problem was there in the fore- 
ground, and he had to get behind it to find the kind of 
reality that seems to him to be the artist’s proper concern. 

Two other talented Negro novelists, Ralph Ellison and 
Richard Wright, have recently written about Negroes 
without writing novels of protest. They have done so, 
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By Granville Hicks 


James Baldwin’s Promising First 
Novel, ‘Go Tell It on the Mountain’ 


however, by demonstrating that the Negro problem is at 
bottom merely a variant of the human problem: We are 
all “invisible men,” we are all “outsiders.” In the long 
run, we begin to forget that their heroes are Negroes, and 
that is what they want us to do. Their strategy is excel- 
lent, but Baldwin’s is even subtler. His novel centers in 
a characteristic Harlem institution, the storefront church, 
and we never lose the awareness that we are reading 
about Negroes. The fact that his characters are Negroes 
is important, but increasingly we are made to feel that 
its importance is secondary. 

What happens in the novel is that John Grimes gets 
religion on his fourteenth birthday, and perhaps the 
most remarkable thing Mr. Baldwin has done is to give 
this experience an intense reality. In the first part of the 
novel, we see John in his normal range of activities. He 
is afraid of his father, devoted to his mother, alienated 
from and worried about his “bad” younger brother. He 
makes a birthday excursion into the sinful world of 
Times Square, returns to a family crisis, and helps to pre- 
pare for Saturday-evening services at the Temple of the 
Free Baptized. In the second section, we learn about his 
father and mother, and then, in the third section, comes 
the conversion. 

“In the context of the Negro problem,” Mr. Baldwin 
has written, “neither whites nor blacks, for excellent 
reasons of their own, have the faintest desire to look 
back; but I think that the past is all that makes the 
present coherent, and further, that the past will remain 
horrible for exactly as long as we refuse to assess it 
honestly.” In his novel, he looks steadily at that segment 
of the past that is relevant to his story. Through the 
recollections of Gabriel Grimes, John’s supposed father, 
and those of Gabriel’s sister Florence, as they take part 
in the Saturday-evening service, a dramatic and signifi- 
cant story unfolds. Their old mother, born in slavery, 
links them with the more remote past. They themselves 
are, in different ways, products of the migration north- 
ward. Gabriel’s story is marked by violence and sin and 
the struggle for righteousness, and violence has touched 
the life of Elizabeth, his wife and John’s mother. 

The adroitness with which Mr. Baldwin sets these 
dramas within the framework of John’s conversion is evi- 
dence of his skill as a novelist. Yet he never seems ob- 
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BOOKS CONTINUED 


sessed with form, as some of the other young novelists 
do; it is something that he knows how to make serve 
his purpose. Indeed, his technical skill, which is remark- 
able in many ways, is most remarkable for its un- 
obtrusiveness. His narrative is assured and _ straight- 
forward, and the description of John’s seizure achieves 
its great emotional effect without any fireworks. Best of 
all is the dialogue, with its strong, authentic rhythms. 
Everything about the book bears witness to a mastery 
that is astonishing in so young a novelist. 

The strange and fatal conflict between ideal and reality 
is the theme of this book, as it is of much of the world’s 
greatest literature. The principal characters of the 
novel are sustained by their peculiarly dogmatic and 
violent interpretation of Christianity. The faith of 
Gabriel and Deborah and Elizabeth, and of Praying 
Mother Washington and Sister McCandless and Brother 
Elisha, is grotesque but dignified. They are the saved, set 
apart from the rest of the world, and their lives have 
meaning; but for this high privilege they pay by their 
adherence to a code of morality that puts a heavy burden 
on weak human flesh and may result, as it has resulted 
with Gabriel, in sins worse than those against which the 
saints preach. 

Mr. Baldwin makes us fully aware of the meaning of 
religion for these people, and, because we have seen 
enough of Gabriel and Elizabeth to understand the ten- 
sions of John’s childhood, his conversion becomes a 
climax for us as well as for him. Mr. Baldwin wisely 
drops the story there. There are intimations that there 
will be other climaxes for John, but it is enough that we 
understand why the conversion has happened and what, 
for the moment, it means to him. 

Mr. Baldwin has said that he wants to be “an honest 
man and a good writer.” It is obvious that he has had 
a tremendous struggle against attitudes on the part of 
others, and emotions within himself, that might have 
made him a more or less dishonest propagandist; but he 
has achieved his goal, and he has also achieved, as a 
consequence of the struggle, a phenomenal maturity. 

Mr. Baldwin is at the beginning of what one expects 
to be a distinguished career. Waldo Frank published 
his first book in 1917, and Not Heaven (Hermitage 
House, $3.50) is the latest in a long line of novels, criti- 
cal studies, and essays. In the early ’20s, when he pub- 
lished City Block and Rahab and Holiday, Frank was 
one of the promising young men of American letters. 
One has only to read the letters that Hart Crane and 
Sherwood Anderson wrote him in those years to realize 
how brightly he shone on the literary horizon. After- 
ward, he won a great reputation in Europe and especially 
in South America, but in his own country he has largely 
been without honor. (He is barely mentioned in the 
cooperative Literary History of the United States, pub- 
lished in 1948.) 

My own impressions are, I suspect, characteristically 


fragmentary. When I read the early fiction, as I came to 


do a few years after it appeared, I felt that here was a | 


man who was trying to do something new and impres. 
sive and was sometimes succeeding. His essays, on the 
other hand, troubled me with their verbose mysticism, 
and I remember bogging down in The Re-Discovery of 
Man. In the ’30s, I read The Death and Birth of David 
Markand and The Bridegroom Cometh, with great ad. 
miration for Frank’s portrayal of American life though 
with the usual misgivings about his philosophy. Since the 
publication of the second of these novels, I had read 
nothing of his until the new book came along. 

Mr. Frank calls Not Heaven a novel, and writes a post- 
script in defense of his use of the term, but like City 
Block, which he also described as a novel, it is a collec. 
tion of short stories, and it does not even have. as the 
early book did, unity of place. The stories, I should 
judge, were written over a long period of time. and if 
they have certain qualities in common, they are qualities 
that are to be found in all of Frank’s work. 

The book has as prelude a rather amusing allegory 
about a time in which everybody goes naked. In it, Mr. 
Frank seems to be saying that human beings exaggerate 
either the flesh or the spirit; they cannot maintain a 
true balance. The stories themselves are concerned with 
the search for wholeness, which in Frank’s philosophy is 
identical with the search for God. The majority describe 
forms of frustration, but a few describe or hint at the 
religious experience that gives wholeness. 

As stories, they are sometimes successful and some- 
times not. “The Merits of the Fathers” and “A Jar of 
Syrup,” for instance, seem awkward and contrived. “One 
Happy Marriage,” on the other hand, convincingly por- 
trays a man’s awakening to the emptiness of his life. 
“The Cat,” one of the stories of discovery, is fairly 
effective, but “Samson” and “Victory” are less so. The 
final story, named “The Kingdom of Heaven” and identi- 
fied as “The Theme,” is a tense description of a man in 
torture, but whether it does what Frank wants it to do is 
a question. 

The book is by no means as striking an embodiment of 
Frank’s talents as David Markand and The Bridegroom 
Cometh, but it is, of course, completely characteristic. 
Frank’s theme is always the same, and he is saying here 
exactly what he was saying at the outset of his career. 
Mr. Frank feels, with some justification, that American 
critics have made no effort to understand what he is try- 
ing to do, but some of the critics, for their part. feel that 
he is repetitious and limited. 

On the other hand, his devotion to his art and to the 
truth as he sees it is wholly admirable. He has been one 
of the consecrated writers of his generation, and he is 
widely respected even if he is not widely read. If he had 
been less of a missionary, he might have been a better 
writer, but he has been true to his vision, and one can 
only pay tribute to his fidelity. 
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Is It an 


The World and the West. 
By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Oxford. 99 pp. $2.00. 


WHEN FACING a philosopher of 
history, a mere historian must over- 
come an inferiority complex. In his 
own work, he feels satisfied if he 
succeeds in producing a partial syn- 
thesis—a meaningful and convincing 
pattern of historical developments 
within the limits of a given national 
history, sometimes even within the 
narrower limits of a trend or an 
epoch. Hence, he feels uneasy in 
the presence of an_all-embracing 
scheme designed to cover the whole 
sweep of human history. He knows 
that he cannot soar that high, and yet 
he feels that it is his professional 
duty to test the solidity of the bricks 
of which the magnificent edifice has 
been constructed. 

Occasionally, he finds himself dis- 
armed from the outset. When Ber- 
dyaev, for instance, announces on 
the very first page of his book on the 
“Russian idea” that he is going to 
deal not with the “empirical Russia,” 
but with “Russia as it was meant to 
be by the Creator,” an_ historian 
can do little more than retreat. In a 
lesser degree, this would apply as 
well to Spengler’s Decline of the 
Vest, with its avowedly intuitive ap- 
proach, which makes it a work of art 
tather than of scholarship. 

The situation, of course, is rad- 
ically different in the case of Arnold 
Toynbee. An eminent historian him- 
self, he does not start from meta- 
physical premises nor does he rely 
o intuition alone. Here, however, 
another difficulty arises. Few, if 
any, historians command such an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge in the field of 
world history as does Mr. Toynbee. 
Since I cannot claim such knowledge, 
I shall remain in this review within 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


‘East-West’? Conflict? 


Reviewed by Michael Karvovich 
Professor of History, Harvard University; 
author, “Imperial Russia: 1801-1917” 


the bounds of my special competence, 
which happens to be Russian history. 
Fortunately, Russia looms large even 
on Mr. Toynbee’s uncommonly wide 
horizon, and, in his latest book. he 
uses her history as a case study to 
prove his general thesis. 

Mr. Toynbee begins by explaining 
and justifying the present-day hostil- 
ity of the East to the West, which he 
takes for granted, by the fact that, 
for four and a half centuries, “the 
West has been the aggressor on the 
whole.” With reference to Russia. 
he even asserts that she lived under 
a constant threat from the West from 
the thirteenth century to 1945. 

This assertion raises some doubts 
in my mind. As read the historical 
record, I do not see the Western 
powers acting as aggressors in each 
and every and Russia 
merely forced to defend herself. The 
roles were reversed on more than 
one occasion. After all, it was Ivan 
the Terrible who started the Livonian 
War, Peter and his allies who at- 
tacked Sweden, Catherine II who 
took an active part in the partitions 
of Poland, and Alexander I who in- 
volved Russia in the Napoleonic 
Wars by joining the anti-French 
coalition. I also wonder whether 
one can treat the West as a single 
whole, united in hostility toward 
Russia. Not Russia alone, but all 
Northeastern Europe, was involved 
in the Northern War, while the 
Napoleonic Wars and the two World 
Wars were general Continental con- 
flicts. In each of these cases, Russia 
was allied with some Western powers 
against others. Why, then, cite these 
events as examples of Western-Rus- 
sian antagonism? 


instance, 


Neither am I convinced by Mr. 
Toynbee’s attempt to ascribe to Rus- 
sia’s wars with Western powers the 
character of an ideological struggle. 
It is true that religious motives 
played their part in the Russian-Pol- 
ish struggle of the early modern 
period, but even then dynastic, terri- 
torial and economic interests were at 
least as important. As to the Rus- 
sian wars of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, it is difficult to in- 
terpret them in any other terms than 
those of ordinary power politics. - I 
fail to see, therefore, how their his- 
torical experience could have made 
the Russians generally hostile to the 
West, and, in fact, I doubt the very 
existence of such an anti-Western 
attitude. It certainly is not reflected 
in Russian folklore, which has pre- 
served for centuries the memory of 
the Eastern which 
Russia suffered in her early history. 

Armed aggression, however, was 
only one of the two ways in which 
the West harmed the East, according 
to Mr. Toynbee’s theory. The other 
and more important one was the gen- 
eral impact of Western civilization 
on Eastern peoples. Here the source 
of trouble, as Mr. Toynbee sees it, 
lay in the fact that, by the time 
Europe began to expand, she had 
lost her religious faith, and thus all 
she could offer the East was “tech- 
nology divorced from Western Chris- 
tianity.” It was this one-sided char- 
acter of Western influence that 
eventually opened the way to the 
success among the Eastern peoples 
of Communism, which came to them 
not only with technology, but also 
with a quasi-religious appeal. 

In this connection, Russia is 


invasions from 
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EAST-WEST corns 


treated by Mr. Toynbee as a some- 
what special case. He says — and 
here I find myself in complete agree- 


ment with him — that “both the 
Christian religion and also the 
Graeco-Roman civilization . . . are 


parts of the Russians’ spiritual back- 
ground, as they are parts of ours in 
the West.” Nevertheless, the differ- 
ence between the Western (Catholic) 
and Eastern (Byzantine) forms of 
Christianity was enough for the 
Western impact to produce a “severe 
psychological disturbance” in the 
Russian soul. Moreover, as the “so- 
phisticated minority of Russians” 
went to Western schools at a time 
when the West itself had become ir- 
religious, they, too, acquired West- 
ern civilization without Western 
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Christianity. All this led to a great 
spiritual tension in Russia, which 
expressed itself first in “the tor- 
mented and tormenting vein in the 
nineteenth-century Russian _ litera- 
ture” and, ultimately, in the “ex- 
plosiveness” of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It was then that Russia, in 
adopting Communism, made a 
“break with her traditions by taking 
up a Western creed for the first 
time in her history.” 

Again I have some doubts, with 
regard both to Mr. Toynbee’s gen- 
eral thesis and to his interpretation 
of Russian events. Is it true that all 
the West could offer the East was 
mere “technology”? There is no 
definition of the term in Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s book; but, no matter how one 
defines it, it hardly can cover such 
items as ideas of national freedom. 
political democracy and social jus- 
tice. Yet, did not all these ideas 
play their part in the “awakening” 
of the East long before it ever heard 
of Communism? What the Com- 
munists did was to exploit them for 
their own purposes and pervert them 
in the process. But this they were 
able to do in the West as well, though 
perhaps to a lesser extent. The prob- 
lem therefore appears to me as one 
of a generally similar crisis within 
various civilizations rather than a 
conflict between civilizations. 

In Russia, too, ideas borrowed 
from the West had an important ef- 
fect alongside that produced by 
Western technology—and perhaps to 
a greater extent than anywhere else 
in the East, in virtue of Russia’s 
closer kinship with the West, which 
Mr. Toynbee himself admits. Nor 
was this effect by any means all neg- 
ative and destructive. In the mod- 
ern period of Russian history, posi- 
tive Western values, which became 
an integral part of Russian civiliza- 
tion, were spreading, slowly but 
surely, far beyond the narrow limits 
of the original “sophisticated minor- 
ity.” There were great tensions in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia, but for 
their explanation I would turn to the 
peculiarities of the country’s political 


and social structure rather than to 
the presumed fatal split in the Rus. 
sian soul. I would follow the same 
procedure in attempting to explain 
the explosive nature of the Russian 
Revolution. I simply cannot see in 
the latter a paradoxical revolt against 
the West coupled with the acceptance 
of a Western creed. 

This leads me to another im. 
portant point. 
Communism as a creed? In 1917, 
Communism was not an issue as far 
as the Russian people were con. 
cerned. What the people wanted 
was peace and land. Subsequently, 
during the critical phase of the Revo- 
lution, whatever popular support the 
Soviet regime enjoyed was due to its 
widely advertised egalitarian and 
“demotic” features. Even then, at- 
tempts by the regime to realize the 
specifically Communist parts of its 
program met with active or passive 
popular resistance. Ultimately, it 
did away with both the egalitarian 
and the “demotic” tendencies. and 
the Communist creed itself became a 
mere instrument of propaganda, to 
be used primarily outside of Russia. 

Could one not expect the repetition 
of this process all over the world. 
that is to say, in all those countries 
where today Communism still has re- 
tained its demagogic appeal? Would 
not the new secular religion. there 
too, become hollow in the eyes of 
the people in the light of a bitter life 
experience? What would then remain 
would be the problem of getting rid 
of the regime’s totalitarian control. 

This is not an attempt to intro- 
duce a sour note into the general 
chorus of praise with which Mr. 
Toynbee’s book has been greeted in 
this country. If I have limited my- 
self to critical remarks, it is because 
all that could be said of Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s amazing erudition, the provoca- 
tive nature of his thought and his 
outstanding literary ability has 4l- 
ready been said by others. All my 
doubts notwithstanding, I, too, have 
learned a good deal from this mas 
terly discussion of an extremely com- 
plex and vitally important problem. 
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Profile of the Ante-bellum South 


The Cotton Kingdom. 
By Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Knopf. 626 pp. $6.75. 


EXCEPT AMONG historians and en- 
thusiastic readers of history, Fred- 


' erick Law Olmsted (1822-1903) is 


best remembered as a distinguished 
landscape artist, the planner of many 
great parks, including Central Park 
in New York City. Indeed so good 
a reference work as Webster’s Bi- 
ographical Dictionary presents him 
exclusively in this guise. But Olmsted 
had a kind of “pre-career” phase as 
a journalist during which he wrote a 
series of books on the ante-bellum 
South which, in 1861, were rear- 
ranged and edited to make The Cot- 
ton Kingdom, a book so distinguish- 
ed as in itself to be enough to mark 
the author as a man of exceptional 
capacity. Professor Arthur Schles- 
inger (Senior, not Junior) has now 
produced an edition of Olmsted’s 
book which should, while making a 
classic available once more to the 
public, redress the balance of a no- 
table career. 

As a narrative of travel, the work 
is consistently fascinating. Olmsted 
fell but little short of the novelist’s 
ability to make the reader see. He 
had a keen eye for detail and an in- 
exhaustible interest in how people 
lived, not only at the physical level 
but also in their minds. His portraits 
of the wide range of “types” to be 
found in the Old South make a fas- 
cinating, even when repellent, gallery. 
If, in his zeal to tell the truth as he 
saw it, he knocked most of the gild- 
ing off the Old South—if he de- 
stroyed the illusion that iife in that 
society was romantic—he neverthe- 
less made it an intelligible way of 
life and showed very clearly how 
self-interest in its perpetuation blind- 
ed even good men to its crippling 
faults. Moreover, he added an often- 
forgotten dimension to vur under- 


standing of the Old South: He brings 
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back into the picture the Southerners 
who saw clearly that the system of 
slave labor was as economically and 
culturally disastrous to the South as 
it was morally distasteful to the 
North. 

Olmsted’s perception was 
that two social systems had grown 
up in the United States, both having 
their roots in the colonial ast, the 
free-labor system of the North and 
the slave-labor system of the South. 
On the basis of their labor systems, 
the two sections had elaborated ways 
of life which were antithetical and, 
by Olmsted’s time, difficult to recon- 
cile within a single system of gov- 
ernment. It is most illuminating to 
find this thesis worked out syste- 
matically by a man who made his 
observations and did his writing dur- 
ing the decade 1850-1860. It is not, 
as readers of secondary works might 
suppose, a thesis invented years after 
the event. 

As Olmsted saw it, the slave-labor 
system was a disaster for a variety of 
reasons, all of which add up to one: 
It failed to serve the welfare of any 
of the participants save a tiny min- 
ority at the very top. He devoted 
much time and energy to exploring 
the economics of slave labor, using 
the productivity argument most 
effectively. The low productivity of 
slave labor as compared with free 
oppressed him. He believed that not 
only was slave labor of low pro- 
ductivity, but that, as ‘he slaves 
were the most coveted of property in 
the Old South, they tended io absorb 
altogether too much of the capital 
of the region, leaving far too little 
available for investment in new and 
better machinery and methods for 
cotton growing. Land was, under 
such a regime, an expendable capital 
resource to be worked out, ruined 


basic 


and abandoned, and replaced far 
more cheaply than slaves by migra- 
tion westward. 

Since cotton production with slaves 
could only be profitable on a large 
scale, the strategic positions in the 
industry were progressively occu- 
pied by fewer and fewer families, 
leaving a majority of disadvantaged 
persons who shaded off into poverty 
and, at the extreme edge, into per- 
petual destitution. Olmsted's accounts 
of the poor whites are heartrending. 
He shows that the well-to-do of the 
Old South had no remedy for this 
condition other than the brutalitar- 
ian tactic of driving them away from 
their immediate vicinity. The poor 
whites were living proof that the 
allegedly lucrative cotton industry 
was, by the very nature of its organ- 
ization, incapable of spreading pros- 
perity in such a fashion as to build 
up a tolerable society. 

Olmsted suggests that the Old 
South was a kind of permanent fron- 
tier and uses the idea to account for 
the sparseness of the amenities of 
settled life. He says that the North- 
ern frontier was temporary and that 
the amenities (meaning thriving 
small towns with schools, churches, 
printing presses and publications, lec- 
tures, etc.) were quickly added. In 
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the South, by contrast, they came 
slowly, spottily, and—over surpris- 
ingly large areas—not at all, even 
after many decades of occupation. 
All in all, Olmsted’s indictment is a 
formidable one, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why this book, and the 
earlier ones from which it was made, 
were bitterly attacked by the pro- 
slavery writers. 

But was Olmsted prejudiced? Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger, in his introduc- 
tion, expertly shows that he was not, 
whether judged by contemporary or 
our standards. He was, as a matter of 


fact, moderate on principle. I myself 
think that Olmsted’s point of view 
and conclusions would get additional 
support if some of his side remarks 
were followed up. He refers several 
times to the British penal colonies 
and evidently had read such litera- 
ture on them as came his way. The 
analogies between the social system 
of the Old South and that of the 
penal colonies of Australia are not 
exact, but few persons who have 
studied the latter will fail to notice 
how much of what Olmsted says of 
the Old South casts light on the sit- 


uation in eastern Australia up to 
about 1840, when transportation was 
abolished. I can imagine an Austra. 
lian historian regarding The Cotton 
Kingdom as highly relevant collateral 
reading. 

The Cotton Kingdom is unques 
tionably a work of major stature, 
most opportunely made available 
again. Its uses are so numerous that 
it should not be assigned to the care 
of the historians alone, but should be 
read by economists, sociologists, stu- 
dents of public affairs and general 
readers. 





Confusin’ But Amusin’ 


It All Started with Columbus. 
By Richard Armour. 
McGraw-Hill. 115 pp. $2.75. 


How A MAN of Dr. Richard Ar- 
mour’s scholastic ability—a Harvard 
PhD and an instructor in English at 
Scripps College—can make so many 
errors in reciting American events 
since the day Columbus “thought he 
had reached India when actually he 
had not got even as far as Indiana” 
is indeed funny! In fact, this entire 
book is funny: it is intended to be. 
Many perplexing incidents in the 
American past are explained by Dr. 
Armour in this confused and con- 
fusing “history” of the United States. 
He explains why Washington stood 
up while crossing the Delaware and 
how the Revolutionary War would 
have turned out differently if pink- 
eye had broken out in the British 
ranks. (The Americans were told not 
to shoot until they could see the 
whites of their eyes!) 

A colonel in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve, Dr. Armour is_ intimately 
familiar with our military history. 
The battle of Concord, he tells us, 
started after the British learned that 
Americans were collecting powder in 
a room. When British soldiers tried 
to break into the powder room, the 
whole country was scandalized. Then 
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there was the battle at Bunker Hill, 
where a tall monument afforded an 
excellent view of Boston and the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The greatest Northern general in 
the Civil War, Dr. Armour reports, 
was U. S. Grant, who is not to be 
confused with U. S. Mail or U. S. 
Steel. Robert E. Lee, he points out, 
had better manners but fewer 
soldiers. When Lee gave his sword 
to Grant at Appomattox, Armour 
contends, Grant gave it back to him, 
“since he already had one.” Touch- 
ing on the naval battles of the Civil 
War, our humorist-historian refers to 
the celebrated battle between “the 
Merrimac and the Christian Science 
Monitor.” 

So goes Richard Armour with his 
deft handling of words and ideas— 
silly in a profound sort of way, deep 
in the shallowest parts, enjoyable 
and easy to read but requiring a 
real knowledge of history to appre- 
ciate the double meaning or the bit- 
ing subtlety. The book is light enough 
to delight college freshmen and deep 
enough to intrigue the thought 
careerist. It is recommended to very 
serious men, stuffed shirts, heavy 


thinkers, debutantes, grass-widows, 
world-travelers and stay-at-homes. It 
will appeal to illiterates and children, 
who will get many squeals, smiles, 
giggles and guffaws, as I did, from 
the humorous ink sketches by Camp- 
bell Grant. 

It All Started with Columbus is an 
uncomprehensive survey of what 
didn’t happen from the days of 
Columbus’s great error, when he 
shouted to his mutinous crew: “Cey- 
lon—Ceylon!” to the day Harry Tru- 
man stepped into FDR’s shoes, know- 
ing they didn’t fit him. Among other 
things, it covers the United Nations, 
“whose chief purpose is to keep the 
peace, which it does, in a top drawer 
of the Security Council, along with 
olive branches, laurel wreaths, 
arsenic and old lace.” 

Dr. Armour takes good, sound 
American historical facts, some words 
and phrases of his own and a few or- 
iginal ideas, and throws them to 
gether. He then twists them into 
pretzels and thinks they are funny. 
And the funny part of it is that, re 
gardless of the Russians’ almost cer- 
tain veto (since the book costs $2.75, 
including profit), so will you! 
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Readers Comment Pro and Con 
On Recent ‘Voice’ Editorial 


I want to express my hearty concurrence 
with your editorial, “Our Lost Voice,” in the 
May 4 New Leaver. It is a good editorial 
from beginning to end, but I particularly liked 
the line, which should be repeated far and 
wide, that Senator McCarthy’s “efforts [to 
stile freedom’s voice] are worth a thousand 
Soviet jamming stations.” 
Washington, D. C. SipNEY Koretz 

Your lament about “Our Lost Voice” is not 
only grossly exaggerated but completely un- 
founded. My only explanation of your writing 
the editorial is that you were seeking an op- 
portunity to vent your spleen at Senator Joe 
McCarthy. You would have done a far greater 
service to the nation if you had taken a good 
look at the operations of the Voice of America 
and exposed its defects. Here are a couple of 
examples: 

“One day recently,” writes Julian Max- 
well in the April 6 Freeman, “[a ‘Voice’ 
executive] and several department chiefs 
held a long policy session on the ‘line’ to 
take in connection with the expected re- 
moval of Gerhart Eisler as Propaganda 
Chief of East Germany. After the session 
ended, our executive turned to an assistant 
at the door and asked: ‘By the way, who is 
this Eisler fellow, anyway?’. . . 

“The chiefs of the [French] desk have 
come from all walks of life. One was the 
former head of a moving company in Paris, 
another was an Italian vaudeville actor, and 
a third a former orchestra conductor for the 
Ballet Russe. None had journalistic experi- 
ence or any basic training in the techniques 
of psychological warfare.” 

On the basis of experience in five different 
U. S. Government agencies, I have no hesitation 
in stating that, no matter what Government 
department is entrusted with this project, it 
will be a ghastly failure. For a mere fraction 
of the cost under Government supervision, truly 
patriotic and devoted citizens, imbued with a 
crusading spirit against the Soviet nightmare, 
could achieve results a thousand times greater. 
With a very few exceptions, the entire per- 
sonnel of the Voice of America and the Inter- 
national Information Administration should be 
fired and an entirely different breed of men 
and women recruited. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. J. ANTHONY Marcus 


Charges Williams with Using 
McCarthyism Against McCarthy 
David C. Williams, in his article “Washing- 
ton Waits for Leadership” [Tue New Leaver, 
April 20], devoted two-thirds of his space to 
® fairly standard diatribe against Senator 
McCarthy. Evidently Mr. Williams’s “Wash- 
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ington” is mainly concerned about leadership 
against McCarthy, although that is exactly the 
leadership the voters repudiated when they 
turned out Messrs. Truman, Benton, Tydings, 
et al. Leadership in the cold war and other 
such paltry matters was not dealt with. 

In attacking McCarthy, Mr. Williams himself 
employed several techniques generally  at- 
tributed to so-called McCarthyism: 

1. The use of “facts” from anonymous 
sources. Most of Mr. Williams’s statements are 
prefaced with such phrases as “It is no secret 
that... ,” “The cold fact is... ,” “It is known 
that... ,” etc. Whether the information came 
from the Press Club bar, from Drew Pearson’s 
column, or from some reliable source we are 
not told. 

2. The “shotgun” accusation. In discussing 
the Bohlen debate, he calls the Senators op- 
posed to Bohlen “The McCarthy 13.” Actually, 
most of the Senators who voted with McCarthy 
on this issue are not stooges for, or even close 
associates of, the Wisconsin Senator. Senators 
Bridges, Welker and others explained very 
clearly in speeches on the floor that they op- 
posed Bohlen because they considered him a 
symbol of Yalta appeasement whose dispatch 
to Moscow at this time must seem an invitation 
to more of the same. McCarthy’s opposition 
was principally on the ground of the nominee’s 
personal security status. 

3. The revival of old and unsubstantiated 
charges. He reviews at length the report of 
the Senate Elections Subcommittee on Mc- 
Carthy’s personal affairs, which produced only 
questions instead of the answers expected of 
an investigation. 

4. The claim to have said things in the past 
that do not appear in the record. He tells us 
that “students of McCarthyism” had predicted 
that the Senator was going to do some such 
thing when the Greek shipowners deal was 
announced. Predictions are always more valu- 
able before the event. Let these “students of 
McCarthyism,” of whom Mr. Williams seems 
to be a spokesman, now predict what Mc- 
Carthy is going to do next, and publish it 
before he does it. 


Havre de Grace, Md. Montcomery M. Green 


Mr. Green begins his pettifogging letter with 
a real whopper—the implication that, because 
“the voters . . . turned out Messrs. Truman, 
Benton, Tydings, et al.,” they endorsed Mc- 
Carthy. Using one of the phrases to which he 
objects (and which, of course, refers to what 
any reasonably alert newsman in Washington 
knows), the co’ fact is that they cast their 
ballots for the popular Ike. Where McCarthy 
appeared on the same ballot, he ran a country 
mile behind Eisenhower. 

If thirteen Republicans chose to vote with 
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McCarthy and against Eisenhower, it seems 
only reasonable to identify them with the man 
who led the battle against Bohlen. I am will- 
ing, however, to yield to Mr. Green the satis- 
faction of dubbing them “the McCarthy-Bridges 
13” if that makes him any happier. 

In spite of Mr. Green, it is not the job of 
a Senate investigating committee to give “the 
answers” in cases where the possibility of 
violations of law exists. It is, as former At- 
torney General Francis Biddle said in his letter 
to Attorney General Brownell, the duty of the 
Department of Justice, as the law-enforcing 
agency of the Federal Government, to investi- 
gate the facts transmitted to it and to deter- 
mine whether there has been a violation of law. 
If there has been, it is the duty of the Depart- 
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ment to prosecute the case before an appropri- 
ate court. In America, it is the court which 
gives the answers. 

Mr. Green wants a prediction, and | gladly 
give him one. I predict that Senator McCarthy 
will not, as I’m sure Mr. Green would do if he 
were in the Senator’s shoes, demand that the 
Department proceed with its investigation and 
remove, if it should be removed, the cloud 
which is cast upon bis reputation by the unani- 
mous report of a committee of his colleagues, 
Washington, D. C. Daviv C. Wituiams 


Judge Solomon Disclaims 
Recent Letter’s Authorship 


In Tue New Leaner of April 13, you carry a 
letter from Charles Solomon, of Great Neck, 
N. Y., commenting on Sidney Hook’s article, 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom” [Tut 
New Leaper, March 9]. Dr. Hook, in his 
reply, assumes the letter to have been written 
by “Judge Solomon.” I did not write the letter. 
While I am at it, though, let me say that | 
find myself generally in enthusiastic agreement 
with Dr. Hook. 
New York City CHARLEs SoLomon 

City Magistrate 


Praises Hook, Konvitz 
Articles on Red Teachers 


Milton R. Konvitz’s article, “Justice and the 
Communist Teacher” [THe New Leaner, April 
20], comes as a valuable supplement to Sidney 
Hook’s analysis of the problem of the Com 
munist teacher in his “Indoctrination and Aca 
demic Freedom” [THe New Leaver, March 9). 
Together they seem to me to constitute the best 
and most significant statement on this perplex: 
ing question I have seen anywhere. 

Dr. Konvitz is right, I believe, in stressing the 
matter of academic justice and in rejecting 
the notion of automatic and mechanical penal- 
ties as abhorrent to our legal tradition and our 
sense of right. Even a man caught in the act 
of breaking into a house is not simply dragged 
off to jail; he is given a trial to assess his 
guilt and define his punishment. We must not 
abandon this procedure in the case of the 
Communist teacher. His Communism, as Dr. 
Konvitz rightly states, constitutes something 
equivalent to an indictment, but the degree of 
his guilt and the measure of his punishment 
can only be determined by some sort of estab 
lished procedure carried out by a properly 
constituted faculty committee. The responsi 
bility of cleaning house rests primarily with 
the academic community itself. 

I would merely add one point. Dr. Konvitt 
holds the crime of the Communist teacher to be 
“indoctrination,” under which head he rightly 
includes the teacher’s activities outside the 
classroom as well as in. It seems to me, how 
ever, that this term is inadequate. In my & 
perience, the Communist teachers who have 
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done most damage have been those who have 
done the least outright “indoctrination” but 
who have cunningly served as a kind of trans- 
mission belt between the students they have 
victimized and outside Communist agents and 
front organizations. The prime purpose of the 
Communist on the campus is softening up and 
atrapment; indoctrination is only one of the 
many means employed. Faculty and administra- 
tive agencies dealing with Communism should 
understand this. 


New York City Witt Herserc 


More Readers Answer 
‘New Leader’ Appeal 


We may be entering a period of gullibility 
spiced with appeasement. Who but THe New 
LeapeR would be on guard against Malenkov’s 
schemes! ‘THE New LEADER must carry on. I 
wish I could contribute a thousand times as 
much. 

Los Angeles Cuarves F. MAyYPER 

The only magazine we know that is worth 
far more than the subscription rate is THe NEw 
Leaver. Special congratulations are in order 
for getting Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s articles on 
Malenkov [THE New Leaver, March 23 and 30] 
into print so soon. 

Washington, D. C. 
Mr. ano Mrs. Ronatp THOMPSON 


The topsy-turvy world isn’t a mystery to any- 
one who reads THe New LEaper. 
see it die. 
Arlington, Mass. 


I'd hate to 
VioLA ALBRECHTSEN 


As a guide to clarity of thought in a period 
of great confusion, I do not know of any peri- 
odical the equal of THe New Leaver. Your 
recent Special Section by Sidney Hook, “Free- 
dom in American Culture” [THe New Leaver, 
April 6], shows how true your course has been. 
New York City 


Joun J. DononvE 
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“HOUSE OF WAX" 
VINCENT PRICE 


2) PLUS 
“THE FALL GUY" 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT! vee all 








ALFRED DRAKE 7 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 
TheKingand I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


Alr-Cond. St. James Thea.. W. 44 St. 


Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


ee ed Best ete Capstetae 
"Fit for a Queen!"—QUINN, MIRROR 


“YOUNG BESS" 


starring JEAN SIMMONS > STEWART GRANGER 
DEBORAH KERR - CHARLES LAUGHTON 


Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY e@ Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR @ An M-G-M Picture 

ON STAGE: ‘CROWNING GLORY"' — Fabulous Coronation spectacle 

produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 

E bie and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 














“AN pea - meg COMEDY!" 
. Times 


8th HILARIOUS MONTH! 


MELVYN DOUGLAS ‘«« 
“Time Out For Ginger’ 


PRICES Rosin, Orchestra $4.80; Balcony, $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $3.60; Balc. $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Incl. 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with mail order. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St. E. of B’way JU. 2-3897 


AIR- 
CONDITIONED 











TITANIC 


STARRING 


Clifton Webb + Barbara Stanwyck 


air-conditioned 


ROXY 


PLUS . . . on the ROXY ICE STAGE 
All Star Revue “GAY PAREE™" 
















ROMANTIC 
SIZZLER! 


HuMPHREY 


BOGART 


JUNE 


ALLYSON 


Together for the first time in 


M-G-M’s 






‘Say, you 
love me.,. 


id IY 


least once! “’ to talk 


. about it... 
I like 
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WYNN - rar 
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say it at 







The Academy Award 
star of “African Queen” 
does it again! 


JAPITOL 


Broadway at 51st St. 
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Good News, Limited 


WHEN GOOD NEWS is recognized as news, at long last, 
it is time to brag about the fact. Especially when the 
good news concerns our most talked-of minority, the 
Negro, about whom bad news is so often circulated. 

The specific occasion for the hosannas is that recently 
an unusually large number of Negroes have sought 
public office in the South, and that a goodly proportion 
of them have been elected. The most dramatic victory 
was scored in Atlanta, where Dr. Rufus E. Clement, 
President of Atlanta University, was elected to the 
Board of Education over a white incumbent, becoming 
the first Negro since Reconstruction to win elective office 
in that city. Perhaps more typical, if less known, is the 
fact that Negroes sought office in twenty-four North 
Carolina cities this spring, and were elected in six. 

In the North, paradoxically, the Negro’s political 
progress, if measured in terms of office-seeking, has not 
been as great. New York was the only large Northern 
city, for example, where a Negro legislator was elected 
last fall. This is all the more surprising and disappoint- 
ing because the Northern Negro vote was much fought 
over by both major parties and has become increasingly 
important from election to election. While we do not 
wish to seem to favor selecting lawmakers on a racial 
quota basis, we cannot help but note that, out of 531 
members of both houses of Congress, only two (Repre- 
sentatives Powell of New York and Dawson of Chicago) 
are Negroes when there should be at least two dozen. 

Time magazine, in its May 11 issue, performed an 
outstanding service when it spelled out the progress the 
Negro has made on other fronts besides the political. 
With the facts plainly written on the record, it should 
be evident, particularly to our critics abroad, that the 
advances made by U. S. Negroes in recent years have 
been truly great. To quote Time: Negroes are earning 
four times as much as they were in 1940, their college 
enrollment has increased 2,500 per cent, their life ex- 
pectancy has risen (since 1920) from 47 to 59 years, 
they have become integrated in the armed forces and 
broken down racial barriers in a growing number of 
educational institutions, interstate transportation, fra- 
ternities and sports. Those are the barest facts; but in 
human terms, the best news is that millions of Negroes 
have begun to feel, in their hearts, that they are well 
on the way toward achieving the status and dignity 
hitherto reserved in this country only for so-called whites. 

The great breaches made in the wall of segregation 
disclose, by contrast, how much of the wall still stands. 
The answer is: very much. While it is always difficult 
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to strike a trial balance where human relations are con. 
cerned, enough tangible evils remain to inhibit us from 
demonstrating overoptimism about racial progress. 

There is the danger, for example, that the phrase, 
“1952 was a lynchless year,” may be misinterpreted. It 
is true, as Tuskegee Institute has been widely quoted, 
that its carefully compiled statistics show that not a 
single Negro was lynched last year—and that is encour. 
aging news. But the absence of lynchings does not mean 
an absence of anti-Negro violence. It might be said, in 
fact, without distorting the picture, that race relations in 
1952 were characterized by more, not less, violence than 
usual, as witness the startling increase in bombings of 
Negro homes from Miami to Chicago. 

There is the danger, too, that professional Southern 
“liberals” like Mississippi’s Hodding Carter will inter- 
pret the facts of Negro progress to suggest that we do 
nothing to bring down the remaining ramparts of seg- 
regation. Carter himself is content, as his recent book 
indicates, to make such noble gestures as to prefix Negro 
names with “Mr.” in his newspaper. A Newsweek survey 
of 34 Southern dailies discloses, however, that more 
than half of them have been doing that for quite some 
time—but without, apparently, capitalizing on the fact 
to make reputations for themselves as “liberals.” The true 
Southern liberal will constantly tell himself that as long 
as Negroes still earn half the wages of whites. still get 
an inferior education, still do not have full freedom of 
movement and, above all, still suffocate in “nigger 
towns,” no American, North or South, can rest content. 

The American Negro, it can be said without exagger- 
ation, has probably advanced faster and farther under 
our democracy than has any racial minority in any 
other modern society. It is well that our friends as well 
as our enemies abroad know and absorb this historic 
fact. But let none of us forget that the progress of the 
Negro — which is synonymous with the progress of 
America—is always today’s fact to be struggled for 
again tomorrow. 


Red Women’s Front 


DURING THE WEEK of June 5-12, Communists and 
fellow-travelers from 70 countries will meet in Copen- 
hagen in an elaborately staged effort to influence women 
throughout the world along lines favorable to Soviet 
foreign policy. The “World Congress of Women” is 
billed by its sponsors as a gathering of women “of all 
political and religious views” dedicated to “a free and 
frank interchange of opinions.” However, the fine hand 
of the Kremlin is all too painfully apparent. 

Initiator of the Congress is the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation, an 8-year-old Communist front 
which claims 135,000,000 members in 65 countries. 
Forced to operate out of the Soviet Sector of Berlin 
since it was ousted from its Paris headquarters by the 
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french Government two years ago, the WIDF is headed 
by French scientist Eugénie Cotton, a Vice-Chairman of 
he Communist-controlled World Peace Council and 
Stalin Peace Prize-winner. Vice Presidents are Nina 
Popova, a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.; 
Gene Weltfish, American anthropologist who recently 
hdped publicize Communist germ-warfare charges 
against the U.S.; Dolores Ibarruri, Secretary-General 
of the Spanish Communist party-in-exile; Tsai Chang, 
a member of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist party, and Eugenia Pragierova, Polish Vice 
Minister of Labor. 

The aim of the Copenhagen Congress is to “force” an 
end to the wars now raging, a ban on atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons, reduction of armaments, and con- 
dusion of a five-power peace pact. It can be assumed 
that the Congress will follow the standard WIDF line 
of stressing the sufferings of children under “capitalist 
exploitation” as compared with the Soviet Union and 
“people’s democracies,” where (as a WIDF report put 
it last year) they “are growing up gay and happy, sur- 
rounded by the care of their governments and the 
people.” 

The forthcoming Copenhagen conclave was _ hailed 
enthusiastically in a recent issue of the authoritative 
Soviet foreign-policy organ New Times as part of the 
“struggle for a lasting peace.” That alone should set at 
rest any doubts women in the free world may harbor 
as to its aims and authorship. 


Defense Bargains 


A BARGAIN-BASEMENT psychology seems to have seized 
defense planners. The idea, in Defense Secretary Wil- 
son’s words, is to get “more defense at less cost.” The 
Administration. therefore, would cut the Army from 21 
to 20 divisions and talks of halving the draft quota. 
Mr. Eisenhower would also cut the Navy’s budget by 
$18 billion, and the Air Force’s by $5 billion, thus 
slashing the goal of 143 wings by 1955 to 120. When 
Congressional axe-wielders get going, the reductions are 
likely to be more sweeping than even the President’s. 

While we have the utmost respect for Mr. Eisenhower’s 
éstimate of our military needs, we wonder whether it is 
based upon a sound political analysis of world condi- 
tions. To paraphrase a question that Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith put to Secretary Wilson last week: How 
has the nature of the Communist threat changed so as 
to warrant reducing our armed forces? 

It hasn’t changed one iota, of course. What has 
changed is Washington. Men are in control there who 
would save a dollar rather than a life. Under a similar 
defense regime not long ago, we “saved” so much 
money that we found ourselves spending lives prodigally 
in Korea. Please, someone, brief Mr. Eisenhower on 
the Louis Johnson era! 
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